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At the request of the president of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, I shall attempt in this paper to 
survey in semi-popular form the outstand- 
ing contributions of scientific study in the 
fields with which I am least unfamiliar. 
The paper will deal briefly with recent in- 
vestigations of the objectives of education, 
the processes of teaching and learning, the 
characteristics of human nature, their mea- 
surement and educational significance and 
trends in the formulation of principles in 
the general science of educational psychol- 
ogy. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


Educational endeavor is probably most 
definite and fruitful when it is guided by 
intelligible objectives. Until recently it has 
been customary to assume that the task of 
determining the aims and purposes of edu- 
cation is the special function of philosophy. 
According to the traditional point of view, 
philosophy and science represent distinct 
enterprises, each making its contributions 
by means of unique methods. Although 

1 Address of the retiring chairman and vice- 
president, Section of Education, American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, New 
York, December 29, 1928. 
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some of the sciences still declare that prob- 
lems of values and purposes lie outside of 
their scope, the sharp demarcation of phi- 
losophy and science is breaking down, at 
Indeed, 


worthy of 


least in education. an important 


recent advance, note on this oc- 


casion, is the increase in mutual under 
standing and cooperation of these two 


groups of workers. The activities of phi- 
losopher and scientist in education have be- 
come so closely correlated, in fact, that any 
effort to distinguish them sharply results 
in exaggeration. Thus the statement that 
in education the philosopher is the person 
who thinks without actually doing experi- 
that 
who does ex- 
More 


and more the philosophy of education is 


ments invites the converse assertion 
the scientist 


periments without actually thinking. 


is the person 


becoming an outgrowth of the science in 
the form of generalization and hypotheses 
and more and more the science is endeavor- 
ing to put into effect for purposes of ap- 
praisal the suggestions of philosophy. 

The 
social usefulness as the objective of educa- 
tion and the utilization of natural interests 
and individual aptitudes of pupils as the 


prevailing philosophy emphasizes 


means. This point of view is a generaliza- 


tion of the results of studies of the needs of 














social life on the one hand and the char- 
acteristics of human learning on the other. 
The social criterion of educational values 
found justification in those early scientific 
studies which disclosed the fallacies of fae- 
ulty psychology and its corollary, mental 
discipline, and which led to the discovery 
of common elements as the basis of the 
transfer of experience and to the notion of 
social utility as a source of motivation. 
Recent’ years have witnessed new applica- 
tions of scientific methods to the study of 
the characteristics and needs of society, as 
a means of determining more definitely the 
objectives of education. Although it is still 
in the initial stage, this vigorous movement 
constitutes, perhaps, one of the most sig- 
nificant of recent advances in the science 
of education. 

The problem of determining what par- 
ticular adjustments and resources are es- 
sential to a fruitful participation in life 
has, within recent years, led to seores of 
studies designed to ascertain precisely the 
uses to which specific facts and skills may 
be put in the affairs of different classes of 
people. These studies have already shown 
that many facts and skills essential for con- 
structive family, social, civic and economic 
life are not provided by existing educa- 
tional agencies. Thus, recent studies by 
Rugg and others have shown that many 
concepts and intellectual experiences essen- 
tial to a constructive participation in the 
solution of current social, economic and 
civic problems are not provided by the 
school or other agencies. Similar studies 
have shown, on the other hand, that much 
that is now taught satisfies no genuine need 
in the lives of most people. Thus, a recent 
study by Bowden indicates that 85 per 
eent. of the arithmetic, beyond the four 
operations of simple addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division, now taught in 
the typical school, is of practically no atil- 
ity to 75 per cent. of the adult population. 

Studies designed to ascertain what facts 
and skills are valuable at the present day 
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and what ones are now taught must be sup- 
plemented by investigations of which of 
these will and will not be useful in the 
future. To the prediction of the require- 
ments of the future, scientific methods are 
now being applied. Investigators in this 
field at once discovered the inadequacy of 
available technique of sociological research 
for accomplishing their many purposes, es- 
pecially the prediction of social, economic 
and political trends. The result has been a 
lively endeavor to develop better methods 
of investigation. Indeed, the most signifi- 
cant aspect of recent work by educationists 
is the indication that improved techniques 
for sociological study may be rapidly de- 


veloped. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF TEACHING AND 
LEARNING 

The problem of what to teach, with which 
the new type of alliance of students of the 
philosophy and science of education seems 
to be mainly concerned, is intimately tied 
up with the question of how to teach. Three 
years ago Dean Henmon and others de- 
plored what then appeared to be a serious 
neglect of experimental studies of the learn- 
ing and teaching processes. It is gratify- 
ing to say that since that time scientific 
workers have shown a renewed activity in 
these fields of research. In nearly every 
direction, studies of learning have been ex- 
tended. 

There has been, in the first place, an ex- 
tension in the range of ages of subjects 
studied. Baldwin, Gesell and others have 
carried researches of learning to the cradle 
and Thorndike and others have pursued 
them nearer than ever before toward the 
grave. These investigators have so im- 
pressively demonstrated the hitherto unap- 
preciated capacity of individuals at both 
extremes to learn more and better than they 
now do that new types of educational agen- 
cies for infants and adults both seem to be 
needed. The ability of infants to acquire 
various emotional and motor adjustments, 
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ikes and dislikes, temperamental and voli- 
tional habits has so impressed several stu- 
ents that the time-honored theory of in- 
stinetive behavior, supported by such mas- 
as Darwin and James, has 
en bluntly denied. The most fundamen- 

adjustments and the 


hild, they declare, are not based upon in- 


er scientists 
dispositions of 


stinets or native tendencies but upon habits 
wequired in infancy. While the majority 
of authorities consider that habit formation 
s greatly influenced by native endowment, 
they nevertheless acknowledge the impor- 
tance of adequate guidance in infancy as a 
means of planting the seeds from which de- 
sirable temperamental, volitional and char- 
iter traits may grow. 

To the many persons who have assumed 
six to sixteen or 


that the from 


wenty is the prime of life for acquiring in- 


period 


formation and skill, the work of Thorndike 
ind others on adult learning has been some- 
thing of a revelation, as well as a source of 
satisfaction to those of us who have passed 
the age long considered ideal. Thorndike’s 
studies indicate that the zenith of power 
for aequiring information, ideas and the 
more subtle skills comes in the early twen- 
ties. The decade from twenty to thirty is 
superior to any the 
thirty to forty is at least equal to the span 
from ten to twenty, and even at forty-five, 
a man can hold his own with his son at the 


other ; decade from 


presumably versatile and receptive age of 

fifteen. If middle-age can equal youth at 

youth’s own intellectual specialty, adult- 

hood may continue doggedly to claim su- 

periority in its field of alleged supremacy 
general and practical judgment. 

The facts revealed by recent studies of 
adult learning not only justify the present 
interest in providing for the entire citi- 
zenry institutional opportunities and gui- 
dance for continuing actively to learn until 
old age, but they also challenge the wisdom 
of our concentrating 


present system of 


schooling entirely in the fewest possible 
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years and bringing it to an abrupt, and too 
often, a final conclusion at sixteen, or some 
other legally prescribed age. To secure the 
advantages of education in the more potent 
years of the late teens and early twenties, 
to make schooling more useful and desir- 
able by relating it more directly to the 
needs of practical life and to increase the 
probability of a sound start in undertaking 
the full responsibilities of the world’s work, 
transition from the control of 
life at 


The sueceess of work under guidance 


a gradual 
the sehool to large seems desir 
able. 
as a final stage in the preparation of the 
physician, the lawyer, the school superin- 
tendent and others suggests the value of 
some form of internship in community life 
If the stu- 


dent physician who is in the top five per 


under guidance of the school. 
cent. in intelligence, is over twenty-five 
years of age and has received the longest 
and most rigid training still needs a con 
siderable period of guidance after securing 
his degree, {he average person, who is much 


younger, less intelligent and less practi- 
cally trained, when he completes his school- 
ing, would seem even more seriously to 
need a period of internship in his life’s 


work. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF TECHNIQUES OI 


TEACHING AND LEARNING 

Within the last 

been gratifying advances in the study of 

the 
learning. 

In certain recent studies of the influence 


two there have 


years 


’ 


principles underlying efficiency in 


of various factors on the rate and limits of 
learning, such as those published in the last 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of that dif- 


ferences in native aptitude among learners 


Edueation, it 


appears 


play a very prominent role in achievement, 


whereas various differences in methods, 


teachers, time allotments, per capita ex- 
penditures, home study and the like, as 


they now exist in general practice, exert a 
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relatively small influence These results 


led 


that 


have certain eduecationists to 


hastily native capacities alone 


determine a pupil’s level of achievement 


and that, conversely, methods, materials 
and teachers exert a trivial influer This 
interpretation is quite unjustified. The 
studies show merely that certain factors 
superficially different are really substan- 
tially the same in the vital characteristics. 
To prove that two methods are equal is not 


to demonstratt that both are impotent A 


} 


survey of the whole field of study of meth- 
ods of learning, furthermore, will reveal 
thre tact Tt! ther ire vital features l 
whieh variations in. procedure produ 

marked differences in the efficiency of 


learning. Thus while Thorndike found in 


a general survey that the transfer value of 


] 


learning depended more on the intelligence 
of the pupil than on the nature of the sub 
ject pursued, Woodrow found that, irre- 
spective of intelligence, the transfer of im- 
provement from the same subject varied 


greatly with the methods of instruction and 
adopted Again, Mosher 
that the ntional phonetic 


study while 


found conve 
method and non-phonetic methods in read- 
ing gave substantially equal results, Courtis 
found that a new method of teaching pri- 
mary reading produced results greatly su- 
perior to those obtained from current meth- 
There 
methods, differing greatly in app 
that but 


other methods, even less obviously unlike, 


ods. are, in other words, many 


arance 
vary and 


slightly in potency; 


which differ greatly in effectiveness. 


New CONCEPTIONS OF THE LEARNING- 


TEACHING PROCESS 


For some time, the outcomes of research 
have been pointing toward a new concep- 
tion of teaching and learning. According 
to the traditional point of view, education 
involved the selection of facts and skills 
which instructors were to teach and pupils 
Effort and strain on the 


were to learn. 
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part of both teacher and pupil were as- 
sumed to be necessary features of educa 
tion. The radically new point of view to 


which accumulated evidence points has 
been voiced in several forms in recent years 
but nowhere more clearly than in an ad- 
dress by John Dewey read in March of this 
year and from whieh I quote. 

takes 


longer a 


‘‘The question of method (now) 


on a new form It is no 
question of how the teacher is to instruct 


and how the pupil is to study. The prob- 


lem is to find what conditions must be ful 
filled in order that study and learning will 
naturally and necessarily take place, what 
conditions must be present so that pupils 
will make the responses which can not help 


having learning as their consequences 
The pupil’s mind is no longer to be on 
study or learning. It is given to doing the 
the 


learning is the result.’’ 


things that situation calls for, while 

As I see them, researeh activities have 
recently been directed with increasing defi- 
nition toward the discovery of the condi- 
tions which will ‘‘naturally and necessar- 
ily’’ evoke the responses and establish the 
insight, skill, appreciation and habits de- 
sired. It 
that the same principles are to be followed 


is becoming increasingly clear 


whether the problem is to arrange a com- 
plex social situation so as to induce a de- 


sired type of conduct reaction or to or- 
ganize a book page, so as to eall into life 
reaction to words or 


a useful form of 


figures. Thus recent research shows that 
reading, arithmetic or history is mastered 
most effectively not by drilling upon pho- 
neties, multiplication tables or columns of 
facts and definitions, but by providing ma- 
terials so arranged that the activities called 
for appeal to the pupil as eminently worth 
while and so organized mechanically that 
the desired learnings can not fail to result. 
This new point of view calls for an intimate 
knowledge of the reaction tendencies of 
children and the elements in the mechan- 














‘al or objective situation which determine 

eharacter of the response. It may be 
freely predicted that this new conception of 
method, like the social efficiency theory of 
will bring about 


ed icational objectives, 


irked changes in the textbooks and other 

n rial, in the technique of the teacher 

nd in the character of student activities. 

SruDiEs OF ReEsuuts OF PRESENT Epwca- 
TIONAL SYSTEMS 

Among the many significant recent con- 


must be included several com- 


butions 
ehensive studies of the results obtained 


om schooling as it is now conducted. 
H. F. Clark’s efforts to ascertain the finan- 
eturns from investing different num- 
ers of years in school; Haggerty’s studies 
cultural outcomes of dif- 


the general 


nt wollege courses and Thorndike’s in 
influence of various high 
abilities 


ive yielded results of greatest significance. 


estigations of the 


ool subjects upon intellectual 


lat schooling of the present type beyond 


certain point (which doubtless varies 


lely among different individuals) may 
that 


individual nor society seems not un- 


an extravagance benefits neither 

ely. That many courses in college and 
other schools fail to justify their claim of 
idvancing cultural values seems probable. 
That such subjects as Latin, mathematics 
ind the physical sciences as now taught in 
high school excel very slightly, if at all, 
such subjects as civies or biology, or even 
stenography, manual arts or cooking, in in- 
creasing ‘‘general ability to think with all 
kinds of data’’ seems very probable, indeed. 
If such findings are verified by further re- 
search, a need for and, fortunately, also to 
some extent, the character of reform in the 
curriculum and in educational guidance 
will be indicated. 

STUDIES OF EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS AND 

MEASUREMENT 
Scientific study has revealed enormous 


variations among individuals in the abili 
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ties essential to the acquisition of social, 


vocational, civic, ethical, recreational, phys 
To enabl 


resources 


ical and intellectual 
each child to develop in the happiest and 
socially most productive manner requires 
an educational program differentiated both 
in degree and kind. Means of determining 
during the elementary school period the 


type and amount of further education that 


will best advance the interests of tl n 
dividual and society is one of the most 
crucial of present needs. The last two 


years have witnessed important advances in 


the measurement of human performance 
and in the development of techniques essen 
tial for educational diagnosis and prog 
nosis, 


instruments for ap 


Improvements in 
praising achievement in the familiar school 


‘ 


subjects and skills from kindergarten to 
the university have been accompanied by 
more conspicuous advances In gauging con 
duct, emotional, volitional and appreciativ 
The f May and Hart 


shorne has shown the feasibility of measur 


reactions. work ¢ 
ing a child’s status on a seale ranging from 
greatest honesty or reliability to the great 


est dishonesty or deceit If it is possible 


accurately to measure these aspects of be 
havior which the subject is likely to try to 
the for 


forms of conduct seem promising indeed 


conceal, outlook measuring other 


Lehman and Witty have opened up a field 


of measuring capacities and inclinations in 
| 
| 


children’s avocational activities togers 


and others have made possible an approach 
to scientific guidance in athletics and sports 
Thurstone, Burt, and others have shown 
the way to achieve practically useful m¢ 


sures of the appreciative, emotional and 


volitional capacities and abilities. The 
achievement of these workers within the 
last few years is sufficient, I believe, to 
justify the statement that our leaders in 


the field of measurement, if provided with 
reasonable financial resources, could, in a 


short time, devise practically useful tests 
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of any known human ability, interest, aj 
preciation or special taient 

The workers in the field of human mea- 
surement have recently made some ex 


tremely important technical and theoretical 


advances. The achievements of Thorndike, 
Courtis, Kelley, Terman and Freeman 
are particularly notable. Thorndike has 
discovered methods of disentangling the 


factors of rate, accuracy, difficulty, range 
and the like, several of which have pre- 
viously been represented in unknown pro 
portions and relation in the scores of mi 
tests. Courtis and others have devised 
means of determining the functional rela 
tions of speed and accuracy, of combining 
them and of predicting variations In one 
brought about by changes in the other. 
Although the phenomena which the psy- 
chologists study are influenced by several 
variables not as yet fully detected and mea- 
sured, such studies as those of Courtis and 
Taorndike promise eventually to yield fune- 
tional laws similar, in all essentials, to those 
found in physies. 

Spearman in England and Kelley in 
America, both utilizing new and ingenious 
but different statistical methods, have 
added greatly to our knowledge of the na- 
ture of the fundamental factors underly- 
ing human abilities and aptitudes. Spear- 
man would base the practical program of 
prognosis of abilities upon the measurement 
of a small number of general factors, a 
larger number of group factors found in 
a series of activities and a still larger num- 
ber of special abilities specific to particular 
tasks. Kelley has undertaken the most es- 
sential and hitherto baffling task of redue- 
ing the almost numberless socially valuable 
activities involved in industrial, scholastie, 
esthetic and recreational life to a small 
number of types or components. To re- 
duce all forms of achievement to a few 
constituent factors would bring the task of 
appraising human abilities within the 
range of practical accomplishment.  Kel- 
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ley’s work, indeed, promises to result in 
one of the useful contributions in the his- 


tory of human measurement. 


ADVANCES IN EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND PROGNOSIS 


To achieve the objectives of education. it 
it necessary not only to determine the abili- 
ties, skills, habits or inelinations a pupil 
now possesses, but also to predict the out- 
comes of future education. Prognosis and 
guidance depend upon our ability to esti- 
mate in quantitative terms the degree of 
capacity implied by a measure of perform- 
ance. The problem of measuring native 
capacity or potentiality has been clouded 
by the popular conception that acquired 
ability is one thing and native talent an- 
other and that, consequently, a test of the 
former can not be a measure of the latter. 
Sinee, in practice, it is true that we must 
always measure acquired ability or conduct, 
it would seem, therefore, that we can not 
gauge capacity. Recent research, however, 
seems to show that when certain educative 
influences are equal, individual differences 
in native aptitude will be revealed by mea- 
sures which portray differences in ability. 
The practical problem of measuring capac- 
ity, then, is not one of discovering tests of 
functions uninfluenced by education or ex- 
perience, but one of finding under what 
conditions educative influences are nearly 
enough equal to result in making a mea- 
sure of acquired ability a useful indication 
of capacity and of making allowances for 
the significant environmental variations 
that may be found among the children in 
a typical American community. Terman 
and Freeman have taken an active part in 
investigating this problem in connection 
with various mental, motor and volitional 
traits. The results of a list of nearly two 
hundred studies on some phase of this 
problem which they have made or as- 
sembled during the last three years indi- 
eate that there is no insurmountable tech- 
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nical difficulty to be faced in appraising 
the constitutional equipment underlying 
apacity or potentiality. Indeed, in the 
ease of most intellectual and motor func- 
tions the task seems easier than many of 
is had previously feared. 

Although prognosis of educational and 
vocational outcomes falls far short of the 
validity of prediction in some of the phys- 
‘al sciences, it compares favorably with 
foresight in some of the older biological 

lds. It is probably true, for example, 
that the intellectual status which a child 
of seven will attain at twenty can be pre- 

‘ted more accurately than can his phys- 
‘al health, stamina, or weight and nearly 


is accurate as his height. 


ADVANCES IN EpUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS AND 
REMEDIAL WORK 


In the field of diagnosis of special human 
disabilities, a field in which medicine has 
achieved the most notable advances, rapid 
strides have also been made. In substan- 
tially all essentials, the diagnosis of defects 
n musical talents by Seashore, of disabili- 
ties in reading by Gray or of susceptibility 
to nervous disturbances by Wells is similar 
to the diagnostic technique used by phys- 
cians. The taking of ease histories, the 
use of mechanical instruments and func- 
tional tests, the theory of syndrones or 
patterns of symptomatic deficiencies are 
essentially the same. It appears, moreover, 
that competent students thoroughly trained 
by Judd and Buswell could diagnose diffi- 
culties in arithmetic skills or that those 
thoroughly trained by C. T. or W. S. Gray 
could diagnose disabilities in reading or 
those trained by Horn could analyze 
troubles in spelling with a degree of thor- 
oughness and accuracy equal to the average 


physician’s analysis of the causes of dis- 
orders of digestion or circulation among 
school children. Prescription of remedial 
treatment for certain educational ills by 
experts seems now to be as definite and 
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valid as prescription for impreving many 


of the more complex physical disorders 


RECENT TRENDs IN METHODS Oo} 
RESEARCH 


As professional services in medicine be 
came more useful when the questionnaire 
about subjective symptoms was replaced by 
objective instruments or procedures such 
as the electric cardiograph and the chem- 
ical analysis of the secretions of the stom- 
ach, so in education, practice may hope to 
be improved by the development of ob 
jective measures of psychological charac 
teristics. And quite as knowledge of physi- 
ological functions and their interrelations 
was obtained mainly by objective methods 
of research, so a better understanding of 
mental functions and their associations is 
likely to be achieved by means of quantita 
tive data. To observe that Courtis, Kelley, 
Thorndike, Symonds and others in this 
country are rounding out systems of edu- 
cational psychology based almost exclu- 
sively on quantitative rather than on the 
traditional mixture of observational, sub- 
jective analytic, semi-experimental and 
test methods, is to detect a significant sign 
of the times. The work of Spearman in 
England has in some respects been more 
striking. He has, for the first time in his- 
tory, published a system of principles of 
psychology based entirely upon statistical 
analysis of the results of mental and edu- 
cational tests. 

It would be misleading, however, to im- 
ply that all of our creditable systems of 
working hypotheses are based un statistical 
analyses of the results of mental and edu- 
eational tests. There has, in fact, been a 
marked increase in the number of investi- 
gators who prefer experimental analysis by 
means of rigid and complete control of 
smaller numbers of subjects to statistical 
evaluations of groups. The Gestalt psy- 
chology, which was developed chiefly in 


Germany and is being tested for and ap- 
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plied to edueation by Ogden and others 1n 
crv. de nends cr iefly onl ¢ 
tal rather than statistical techniques. In 
in experimental work by a group orf inves- 


cators whos po nt ot view 1S consiat rably 
broader but no less scientific than that of 
the so-called Behaviorists. On the other 
hand, the contributions of such subjecti- 
vists as Freud are regarded more as the 
highly suggestive speculations of novelists 
and biographers than as products 
ence. There is clearly a tendency in edu- 
cational psychology to consider seriously 
only those explanatory systems which have 


a substantial basis in quantitative and 


verifiable data 


TRENDS IN SYSTEMATIC ACCOUNTS OF 


EDUCATIONAL PsyCHOLOGY 


As the result of a marked disposition of 
scientific workers to specialize in one or 
another method of attack, there is now ap- 
pearing a larger number of really distine- 
tive systems of explanatory principles than 
we have ever had hefore. Since progress 
in the science is made by extensive tests 
and applications of rival hypotheses, this 
specialization is constructive and desirable. 

But, if the leading men in science can 
not tell which of the several different sys- 
tems of principles is most valid, it would 
seem that the professional workers would 
be in a state of embarrassing uncertainty 
in their practice. Due to the fact that ap- 
plication usually lags considerably behind 
discovery of a principle, the conflict of the- 
ories has a less disturbing effect on practice 


than might be expected. As in medicine 
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and other professions, the existence of sev- 
eral rival theories may have wholesome ef- 
fects 


to correct an attitude of complacency and 


The resulting uncertainty may tend 


dogmatism which has been an unfortunate 
characteristic of the school man of the past. 
[It may even arouse those engaged in pro- 
fessional work to cooperate with investiga- 
tors in the search for true principles of gui- 
dance. Indeed, there is some evidence that 
the appearance of rival theories in recent 
years has greatly stimulated research in the 


professional field. 


ADVANCES IN USE OF SCHOOL AS A 
LABORATORY 


One of the most significant movements in 
recent times has been the opening of the 
doors of the schools to scientifie investiga- 
tions. As nearly as I can ascertain, the 
number of publie and private institutions 
maintaining a research department devoted 
in whole or part to scientific investigations 
has nearly doubled in the last three years. 
Already many of these schools have made 
important contributions. Not only have 
they tested rival theories by applying them 
to practice in the natural school setting, 
but they have also uneovered fresh hy- 
potheses which command the attention of 
the general science. The public, moreover, 
in an increasing measure, is willing not 
only to tolerate experimentation in the 
schools but even to support it. The state- 
ment that ‘‘the school is the greatest lab- 
oratory of democracy,’’ which we have 
heretofore made with a kind of poetie li- 
cense, is literal 


perhaps approaching 


validity. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BRITISH STUDENTS IN AMERICA 
Tue British Committee of Award of the Com- 
monwealth Fund Fellowships has announced 


that it is now prepared to receive applications 


for the fellowships to be awarded in 1929. It 
is reported that after four years’ working the 
scheme has been so successful that the direc- 
tors of the fund in New York have increased 


eR 














number of ordinary I llowships from 20 
»U, 
[he ordinary fellowships are tenable at an 


oved American two 
British 
land, Wales or lLre 
} 


recognized 


university lor years. 


‘e open to persons ol descent 


scot 


are graduates of 


universl- 


s therein and unmarried and not more 


are 


thirty years of age. Women as well as 
may apply. Provision amounting to ap- 
mately £000 per annum will be made tor 


e total expenditure involved during the tenure 


a fellowship. Applications must be for- 


irded through the authorities of the university 
college of which the candidate is, or was, a 
mber. 

[he committee also announces this year five 
lowships for graduates of Dominion univer- 
es and three fellowships for persons of Brit- 
the 
India, 


descent holding appointments under 
sh Government, the Government of 

the Government of a British Dominion, Col- 

y, Protectorate or Mandated Territory. 

the 

that 


e number of candidates during the year was 


he committee has issued a report of 


rking of the plan in 1928. It states 


0 (75 men, 25 women). With two exceptions, 


plications were received from every univer- 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and candi- 

tes from nearly all the universities were in- 

rviewed. 

The committee is anxious to help returning 

its 

sts for which they are fitted, and to cooper- 


lows, so far as lies in power, to secure 


whenever possible with the University Ap- 


oitments Boards or with individual heads and 


rofessors in the universities. The secretary of 


committee will give information at any 


e in regard to the qualifications of any fel- 


s approaching the completion of the tenure 


of one of the fellowships. 


THE HALL BEQUEST TO COLLEGES 
OF THE NEAR EAST 

residue of the estate of the late Charles 
M. Hall, “father of aluminum,” amounting to 
$10,000,000, will be distributed by his trustees 
to higher educational the Near 
the Orient, the trustees announced, 
according to the Associated Press. 

Their action is in line with the stipulation in 
Mr. Hall’s will that the money be used for “edu- 


THE 


institutions of 
East and 
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cational purposes Contine \ 
lurkey nd tl B l tat ( | at 
eft to the trustees, Arthur V. D ( P 
burgh, and Homer H. J« of Cle 
@€C1S10 as to the ne ot « { mite ‘ 
endcowme t to eXIstT - i t 0 I 
endent ot ther rhe truste ~ Lhe ( 
their decision after consultation with « 
onal leaders who had made a special stu ot 
itions betweet the United States 1 the 
Near and Far East 
The twenty-one institutions among which thé 
or s to be distributed were announce i S 
Kobe College Corporation, St. Luke’s Inter 
tional Hospital and ‘ ge f N g ( 
operating Board for Christian | t ( sel 





cultural Institut n Ii 

American University of Beirut, A n ( 
lege for Girls at Constantinople, Robert College of 
¥ +. i ] + at ] . £ Qianwr 
Constantinople, International College of Smy 


Sofia American Schools, Athens College in Greece, 
Agricultural and lr 

ial Institute and Albanian-American Sc] 
of Agriculture, all in the Near East 


si Memorial Association, Harvard 
ng Institute, Lingnar University, West 


Anatolia College, Thessalonica 


lustr 


in-Shar 


China Union University, University of Nanking, 
Fukuen Christian University and Shantung | 
versity, all in China. 

The Harvard-Yenching Institut f Chinese 
Studies, incorporated in Massachusetts, w h has 

ived from Mr. Hall’s estate a se} te « y 

ment of its own of several millions, is to 

Iminister part of the endowments of t ( nest 
nstitutions named 

Mr. Hall, a resident « Niagara Falls, N. \ 
lied in 1914. He was t nventor of the } 3 
by which aluminun s i He was a r 
stockholder in the Aluminum Con y of A ‘ 

1 allied corporatior 


THE DORMITORY HOUSES OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY 


Ir is 


‘“‘house”’ pl 


reported in the daily pa 





Loree throughout 


n will be put in 
Harvard College with funds of about $10,000, 


Harkness, of New 


York City, a Yale graduate, whose $3,000,000 


100 promised by Edward §S 


a 


financed the first “house” at Harvard, now 


set up. Architects and engineers are at work 


,000 stu 


on plans for splitting the college’s 
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dents up into small social groups, and providing 


each ol these, and Mr. 


separate qui rters itor 

Harkness has promised to finance the change. 
It is estimated that the buildings will cost trom 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

The plans for the first “house” specified a 
group of dormitories, dining-halls and common 
room, in vyhieh a eross-section ol the student 
body selected from the three upper classes 
would live with resident tutors. In extending 
the plat to the whol tudent body some of the 
more rece! tly constructed dormitories in the 
Harvard Yard will be used 

In regard to t report that in the first place 
a similar offer had been refused by Yale Uni 
versit the tollo ¢ statement has been issued 
‘The officers of Yale Univer ity note with re- 
gret the appearance in the public press of Sun 
day, December 30, of an article purporting to 
be based on interviews with the secretary and 
other officials of the unive rsity to the effect that 


Mr. Edward S. Harkness, 97, had never made 
to Yale an offer similar to that which he is re- 
ported to have made to Harvard for the erec- 
tion of small residential quadrar gles. In order 
to correct this misstatement and to do justice to 
Mr. Harkness, who has been a constant bene- 
factor ot Yale, the university desires to state 
that Mr. Harkness did proffer a gift to Yale, 
with a time limit attached, to permit ot a sub- 
division of the undergraduate body into small 
residential groups. The university was unfor- 
tunately ul able to reach a d e1sion conce rning 
this plan within the time set, whereupon Mr. 


79 


Harkness’s very generous offer lapsed. 
; I 


THE SALARIES OF PROFESSORS 

An Associated Press despatch, dated from 
New Haven on December 17, states that the 
present salary of members of the Yale faculty 
is between one third and two thirds of the 
$15,000 or $16,000 a year taken as a standard 
for the economic level for a professor, accord- 
ing to a report on income and living costs of the 
faculty prepared by Professor Yandell Hen- 
derson and Maurice R. Davie. 

President James Rowland Angell in a fore 
word to the report, which was prepared for 
the Yale Chapter of the American Association 
of University Professors, says in part: 


The problem presented by academic salaries is, 


in many ways, the most urgent now confronting 
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American education. Plenty of competent men art 
quite ready to live themselves on extremely modest 
stipends in return for the intrinsic rewards which 
they find in a scholarly life. But they rightfully 
hesitate to subject their children to the limitations 
of the under privileged in a time of general 


financial prosperity. 


The report is based on a questionnaire to 
which 63 per cent. of the Yale faculty replied 

Professors Henderson and Davie took as a 
standard for the economic level for a professor 
after twenty-five years of service “the amount 
of money necessary to maintain a home in a 
ten-room house which he owns free of mort 
gage, to keep one servant and pay for some 
occasional service, and to provide an education 
for his children in preparatory school, college 
and professional school on an equality with 
that obtained by the general run of students 
in this university; life at this level now costs 
about $15,000 or $16,000 a year.” Full pro- 
fessors received between $5,000 and $8,000 a 
year; associate professors from $4,000 to $5,000 
and assistants $3,000 to $4,000. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
Tue American Association and some sixty 

scientific societies met in New York from De- 

cember 27 to January 2. The registered atten- 

dance was about 5,000, which includes only a 

part of the members of the associated societies. 

Dr. Robert A. Millikan, director of the Norman 

Bridge Laboratory and chairman of the execu- 

tive committee of the California Institute of 

Technology, was elected president to sueceed 

Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, president of the 

American Museum of Natural History. Vice- 

presidents and chairmen of the sections were 


elected as follows: 


Section A—E. T. Bell, professor of mathematics, 
California Institute of Technology. 

Section B- C. E. Mendenhall, professor of 
physics, University of Wisconsin. 

Section C—S. C. Lind, director of the school of 
chemistry, University of Minnesota. 

Section D—Harlow Shapley, professor of astron 
omy, Harvard University and director of the Har 
vard College Observatory. 

Section E—G. F. Kay, professor and head of the 
department of geology and dean of the college of 
liberal arts, University of Iowa. 











: 








Section F—Professor C. M. Cl ild, professor of 
gy, University of Chicag 

Section G—J. Arthur Harris, head of the depart 
nt of botany, University of Minnesota. 

Section H—A. V. Kidder, Phillips Academy. 
Madison 
ry, Cornell University. 


Section K—H. L. Rietz, professor of mathe 


Section I Bentley, professor of psy 


s. the State University of Iowa. 


Henry O. Taylor, New York City. 
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Section M—H. F. Moore, professor of engineer 


ing materials, Universit f Il s 


Section N Ludwig Hekt tT t t 
ment of pathology of the University of ‘| g 

1 director of the McCormick Ins e for I 
fag a D senses 


Section O—M. F. Miller, professor of soils, U 
versity of Missouri. 
Section Q—Frank N. Freeman, professor of 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Karu S. 


avior research fund of the 


LASHLEY, psychologist of the 
Institute of 
venile Research at Chicago, has been elected 
president of the American Psychological Asso- 
tion. Dr. 


} 


il address before the International Psycho 


Lashley will deliver his presiden- 
eal Congress, which meets in New Haven 
September, the annual meeting of the asso- 
tion for 1929 having been merged with the 


congress. 


Tue American Society of Naturalists has 
ected as president Dr. George H. Parker, 
professor of zoology and director of the lab- 
‘ratory at Harvard University. The American 
Geological Society has elected Dr. Heinrich 
Ries, professor of economic geology in Cornell 
University. 
Morris R. Conen, since 1912 
professor of philosophy in the College of the 
City of New York, has been elected president 
the eastern section of the American Philo- 


PROFESSOR 


sophiecal Society. Dr. E. G. Spaulding, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Princeton University, 


Charles W. 


Hendel, of Princeton University, secretary and 


was elected vice-president, and 


treasurer, 


A DINNER was given on December 22 in 
honor of the resigning dean and the dean-elect 
of the school of medicine of Western Reserve 
University, Dr. Carl A. Hamann and Dr. 
Torald Sollmann. A decorated sheepskin was 
presented to Dr. Hamann, containing resolu- 
tions adopted on his retirement by trustees and 
faculty of his institution. 

Association of University 
$200,000 to 
radium for the research work of Mme. Marie 
Curie, and which in support of this work pays 


THe American 


Women, which raised provide 


her the income from the balance of the fund 


amounting to over $50,000, have voted that in 


ease of death the income shall be paid to her 
daughter, Mme. Irene Curie-Joliot, who has 
been working with Mme. Curie for fift 


Dr. JosepH GURTLER, a former university 
professor, has been elected pre ident o he 
Austrian National Assembly in place of Herr 
Miklas, who has become president of the Au 


trian Republic. 


Dr. 
Teacher 


PERCIVAI 


s’ College ot 


R. Coe, vice-president of 


Sydney, Australia, has 


been 


named 


international 


visiting Carnegie 


relations 


at the 


prolessor ( 


University of 


Hawaii for the second semester of the present 
academic year and for the summer school ir 
1929 

H. C. Wana, of Tsing Hua University, Pe- 


king, fellow in international law of the Car 


negie Corporation, has been appointed lecturer 
in the university. 

ERNEST Minor Parrerson, professor of eco 
nomics in the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been given leave of ab- 
sence to enable him to serve as visiting pro- 
fessor at the Post-Graduate Institute of Inter 
national Studies at Geneva, Switzerland, during 


the second term of the current academic year 


Dean Ropert WILLIAMS, professor of philos 
ophy of Albion College, Michigan, has been 
named acting president of Ohio Northern Uni 
versity at Ada, Ohio, during a year’s leave of 
absence of President Albert E. Smith. 


THREE new members have been elected to the 
board of trustees at Boston University. The; 


are Frank G. Allen, lieutenant-governor of 











Massachusetts; Mr. J. B. L. He a re 
tired business man « Pittsburgh, Pennsyl 
vania, and Mr. W r. Rich, a Boston bus 
ess ma é the f ( ea Sanhor 

Mea p of the « ee of the school 
surve ( Boston has been select : ) VS: 
By the mavor, President A. Lawrence Lowell 
of H \ d U1 ersitv: bv the Boston Chamber 
ot ( merce, Carl Drey by the Re Estate 
Exel of the city, I R. ] by the 
Lab | Frank P. Fento Parent 
leacl \ t Mrs. Willard D. Wood 
bury, the local president; by the schools, Arthur 
L. Gould, assistant superintendent; Walter F. 
Downey, principal of the English High School, 


and Archer M. Nickerson, of a Junior High 
School; by t School Board, Michael H. Sulli- 
committee. 


} 
} 


Hersert Spencer, formerly of the University 
of Pittsburgh, has been elected principal of the 
Henry Clay Frick Training School for Teach- 
ers of the city of Pittsburgh. He succeeds Dr. 
H. B Davis, who died o1 Sept mber 14. 

J. FREEMAN Guy, superintendent of Bellevue, 
Pennsylvania, schools, has been elected an asso- 
late superintendent of the Pittsburgh schools 


at a salary of $7,500. 


Dr. Donaup A. Larrp, director of the Colgate 


Psychological Laboratory, has been appointed 
chief of the scientific staff of the Personnel 
Analysis Bureau of Chicago. Dr. Edward C. 
Stoy, recently of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, is deputy chief. The bureau pro- 
vides a personnel psychological test service 
for business and professional men and women. 
No vocational guidance or employment testing 
work is undertaken, the bureau referring re- 
quests for such service to individual psycholo- 


gists. 


Dr. ARNOLD GESELL delivered an address at 
the New York Academy of Medicine on De- 
eember 13, on “The Developmental Diagnosis 
of Infant Behavior and Its Significance for 
Clinical Pediatries.”’ 

NoRMAN ANGEL, who is making a brief visit 
to the United States, will lecture during Jan- 
uary on “Edueation for Publie Service,” under 
the auspices of the United Parents Association 
of New York City. 
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ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, naturalist, lecturer 
and author, who has spent many years study- 
ing and teaching wooderaft in this country, has 
been engaged as a special lecturer for the 1929 
Summer Session Nature Camps of The Penn 
sylvania State College, according to an an 
nouncement made by Dr. George R. Green, 
professor of nature education and director of 
the camp, which is situated in Stone Valley 
sixteen miles from the college, near the geo 
graphic center of Pennsylvania and is sur 
rounded by highly interesting veolozical tor 
mations. Two camps will be conducted during 
the session, the first from June 27 to July 18, 
and the second from July 17 to August 17. 


THE Royal Historical Society, London, cele 
brated the sixtieth anniversary of its founda 
tion at a dinner on December 7, at which Dr. 


Abraham Flexner was the principal speaker. 


Dr. Davip Bancrorr JOHNSON, founder and 
president of Winthrop College for Women, 
died on December 26, at the age of seventy 


two years. 


THe Reverenp JonHn H. Fasy, S.J., pro 
fessor of ethics at Fordham University, died on 


December 23, at the age of forty-one years. 


Dr. W. H. Orrman, for many years pro 
fessor of history at William Penn Charter 
School, died on December 25 at the age of 
fifty-five years. 

Witu1amM Duniap Kwox, for forty years 
county superintendent of schools in South 
Carolina, has died at the age of eighty-one 
years. 

THE Carnegie Corporation has made a grant 
of $50,000 to the American Historical Associa- 
tion to finance the first year of a nation-wide 
survey of history and other studies in high 
schools by the committee of the society on his- 
tory and other social studies in the schools. 
Professor A. C. Krey, of the University of Min- 
nesota, states that the survey is planned with a 
view to a reorganization of these studies and 
that it contemplates a five-year study of the 
high schools of the country. A committee of 
fifteen is proposed to oversee and direct the in- 
vestigation. Members of the committee who 
cooperated with Dr. Krey in drawing up the 
plan for the investigation are: John S. Bassett, 
professor of history at Smith College; Guy 

















JAN : 3. ] 29] 
’ } £ 4} — os 
Stanton Ford, dean of the graduate school of 
University of Minnesota; Ernest Horn, di 
( research in elementary education ¢ 
University of Iowa; Henry Johnson, head 
4 + ‘ } + } ; } + 
‘ t de partment olf the teaching of history, 


Wil- 
history , of the 


Marshall, 


iwhers College, Columbia University; 
E Lingelbach, protessor ol 


sity of Pennsylvania; L. C 


erly head of the department of economics, 
sity of Chic o, now at the Johns Hop- 
s University; C. E. Merriam, 


head of the 


sitv of Chieago and former preside: 
erican Political Science Association: 
H Newlon., 


= ‘o}] 
ichers College. 


director of the Lincoln School in 


LY 
Washington; Dr. C. E. Friley, presi 
of the American Association of 
1 Professor E. D. 


chairman of the local committee, University of 


SPENCER, president of the U 


versity ol 
Registrars, ant Randolph, 
Washington, have sent out to the presidents, 
leans and other officials of colleges and univer- 
sities who may be interested in the problems in 
the first two 
ears of college work an invitation to attend a 
conference to be held at Seattle, Washington, 


volved in the reorganization of 


on April 19, to consider the questions involved 
the first 


The local committee has 


the reorganization of and second 
ars of college work. 
already received promises of cooperation from 


the representatives of a number of universities 
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re ( ers ‘ l 
tad ‘ Go) | 
peing cond ea S l | r ‘ t ( 
oO al committe 
] } ‘ 
iv KNOW hat me! ers ¢ t ( 
ePSTOs this auestiol ] 
in ] f 
} } ! 
I I cs i a idresses ) sit 1M - 
> 1 ‘ 
fessor I D. Ra » I Y Vy < W 
i » ittle As I I ‘ ‘ _ 
Oo ition \ pe sé Tt ts nos se 
] + 
iresses are supplied t e ct eo Oo 
tion. The proposed conferences ponsort 
‘ 
ointly by the Univers of W r 
4 t> 
the \ merican ssi ( Coll e ive S 


trars. 
the Yugoslav minister for 
Anglo- Yugoslav 


Society in London with regard to the foundation 


Dr. MruaAn GROLL, 


education, has consulted the 


of an English college in Yugoslavia for the edu- 


cation of Yugoslav boys in the English language 


and on English lines. The London Times re 


ports that the advice of the sot lety has been 
that 


being considered. It is probable that arrange 


favorable, and practical details are now 
ments will be made for an English schoolmaster 
of experience to go to Belgrade to discuss the 
Yugoslav 


The idea is that the college should be a 


matter with the educational authori 


ties, 
boarding school on the lines of an English pub 
lie school, which would be placed in charge of 


an English headmaster, and in which English 


ideas of training with the help of sports would 


be applied. 


DISCUSSION 


DO COLLEGE SCIENCE STUDENTS 
KNOW HOW TO OBSERVE? 


Just how much does the entering college stu- 


lent know about everyday science? This is a 


question for not only the lay individual who 
wishes to speculate, but for the science educator 
who would build a class-program that begins 
where the student is acquainted. 

In order to determine the status of the stu 
dents entering college biology courses with at 
least one high-school course in biology, a list 
of questions was recently given to several hun 


dred 


from 


students—representative students 


the 


such 





states—and following 


thirty-four 


results were obtained (percentages are nearest 


whole figure) : 


Forty five per cent. state that an oyster is a fis! 

Ninety-five per cent. state that robin’s breast 
is red (one student says ‘‘ flesh-colored 

Ten per cent. believe that earthworms 
down.’’ 

Thirty-eight per cent. | e that drag 
(most of them stated that dragons are found i 


swamps and forests of the tropics 


Five per cent. believe that warts are a res f 
handling toads. 

Eighty-five per cent. do not know what the 
theory of evolution teaches: twenty-five per cent 


say it teaches that man descended from monkeys; 
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fifteen per cent. say he descended from other an to question or to interpret what is seen about 

thropoid apes; ten per cent. say that he descended them, 

from gorilla Several say that mal $ said When we science teachers become aware of 

to have des , fron nammas. Wee 6 the facts, we must revise some of our teaching 

Gent wrote, ‘'e ca noes st tae theccy “aes © .. methods if we produce really scientifie-minded 

Secmnaes from eave a Ss - ~~ students. We must certainly emphasize culti 

—- : a. ‘ vation of the ability to question, to analyze and 

ai] o : to interpret; but the big task, evidently, is to 
ee xty p : teach the student first to observe! 

the creation nt Genesis DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY, J. H. Fursay 
Twenty per cent ( that evolut ioes not TAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 

contradict the creation account in Genesis UPLAND, INDIANA 
Twer per « ul tf whether or not 

itn ‘tees aenainiin one i CONGENIAL WORK FOR BOYS 
Ninety per cent. beli that stars are f I note that Dr. Gilbert J. Raynor, principal 

pointed in shape. of the Alexander Hamilton High School, asserts 
Eighty-five per nt. believe that a whale is a that 50 per cent. of the high-school students in 

fish. New York City are unprepared to do the re 
rep teson ne eo , sa bird quired work. That is why a large proportion 
rote A ; ’ _ a ‘ 2% cha . : a . seh, ,... leave school with the stamp of failure. He also 

Pane x oe says they often fail miserably with harmful 
Seventy per cent. say that bacteria are an . effects on their attitude toward the world at 
Fifty-five per cent. say that goiter is a diseas large and constituted authority in particular. 

of the museles of the neck (one says that ‘‘it is And the remedy he suggests is more vocational 

something like rheumatism, only it gets you in the training. 

neck. "’ The trustees of the George Junior Republic 
Five per ae ee wee ne Sees bone in tl have always been so deeply imbued with the 

— oe oe ei : i. , ; truth of this that they require both shop work 
ene ee Se Gee OS Neer Tae gencrnagyers and school work and the students are marked 


eould fly. 
. M4 ia) ” . 
Ninety-five per cent that the | —~ on each. So many alleged “tough” cases have 
svinety -lve ye ce - Say 1at the Dest a! o lilt ° . . . 
a rabbit is by hie ears developed into fine characters that quite outside 
»» of our intention we have come to be known as a 


Sixty per cent. believe that bees gather ‘65 mney 
from flowers. sort of reformatory whereas originally we had 
Eighty per cent. could not give a definition of no such plan (nor have we at any time more 
an animal which would distinguish it from a plant. than a very small proportion of difficult cases). 
O ‘4 eamet} @ that ovea ( Poet ??. nother . . Sane , 
ne, “something that moves on feet’; another, Is there any magical trick about giving a 
‘*a living organism requiring food and ter’’: : ; 
. S “e- Jini § food and water’; youngster who is almost nauseated with the 
another, ‘‘a beast.’’ . . 
- - . printed page all day long some congenial shop ' 
Vive per cent. believe that butterflies ar: rn : : . ° 
work which uses another set of brain cells and : 
from butterfly eggs. ; ; 
thus freshens up his nervous system? ( 
The most impressive feature of these results RicHARD WELLING, t 
is the evident lack of observation of simple, Trustee and laie President, e 
everyday sights—a pitiful inability to observe, George Junior Republic n 


QUOTATIONS : 


EDUCATION IN 1928 It was particularly noticeable in the eighth 


THE most outstanding educational achieve- annual observance of American education week, 


ment in 1928 has been the increase of public November 5 to 11, under the joint auspices of 
interest in education. the American Legion and the National Educa- 








wenn 








American education week is 
inestimable value in acquainting the peopl 
the country with the work, aims, ideals and 
ds of the schools. 
The teaching profession itself is responsible 
most of the advances made in education. 
The task of guiding the growth of 28.000,000 
ing lives now in schools belongs to the 
wher. Therefore much attention has been 
ven in the last vear to raising the standards 
teacher training. This movement has been 
led by the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, a department of the National Edu 
cation Association. 
Last February the association made, for the 
rst time in the history of American education, 
list of accredited teacher-training institutions. 
is hoped that this will have on the teaching 


profession an effect similar to the accrediting 
if medical schools by the American Medical] As- 
sociation. 

Never before has there been so much general 
nterest in safeguarding the mental health of 
school children. It is significant that approxi 
mately twenty courses have been introduced into 
our colleges and universities to train visiting 
teachers, workers who are equipped with an 
understanding of psychology, mental hygiene 
and social adjustment. 

The visiting teacher will in time replace the 


attendance officer. Instead of maintaining a 
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police force to keep children in school we shall 
draw them there by the inte nt and friendly 
guidance of teachers who understand the prob 


lems of childhood. 
There has been a marked advance in the us 
of educational devices for vitali 


The year 1928 has seen the beginning of Dr 


Damrosch’s radio hour for school children ones 
each week. Visual education has been giver 
new impetus by the improvement of teaching 


films. 

An effort to serve all the children is seen in 
the larger support for continuation programs 
ior pupils who must begin at an early age to 
earn money. Provision is made whereby 
pupils may find remunerative employment and 
still enjoy some of the benefits of free school 
ing Added to this program there is the 
evening school offering educational opportuni 
ties to adult men and women who missed them 
in former years. 

The outlook for a United States Department 
of Education with a secretary in the Presi 
dent’s Cabinet to carry on necessary research 
and scientifie fact finding has never been more 
promising. 

We are rapidly moving toward the goal of 
the National Edueation Association—“A fair 


tement to the 


start in life for « very child.”—Sta 
Associated Press by Uel W. Lamkin, president 


of the National Education Association. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A NOTE ON THE BETA HYPOTHESIS 
OF LEARNING 

DunLaP' cites as an instance leading to his 
revision of the law of frequency his correction 
of a typewriting error by voluntarily practising 
the word as incorrectly written. The following 
experiment, although it shows qualitatively 
nothing more than his correction of “hte” had 
already shown, eliminates the possibility of ac- 
cident with respect to that particular observa- 
tion. 

The subjects were a night-school typewriting 
class of forty students who were just beginning 


1**A Revision of the Fundamental Law of Habit 
Formation,’’ Science, April 6, 1928. 


to transcribe from their shorthand notes. In 
structions were given that there was to be no 
erasing, no letters struck over and no attempt 
to correct in any way; the first copy was to be 
turned in in every case 

The dictation was so planned that words oft 
misspelled were used frequently. The papers 


were not returned and nothing was said a 


hout 
errors of any kind. The errors were checked, 
and when one was found in any person’s paper 
on four occasions it was recorded as a constant 
error for him. The student was then asked to 
If he could spell it cor 


rectly the mistake was classed as a cons 


spell the word orally. 


€ Sd 
tant 


automatic error and used in the experiment 
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Of the forty students eleven were found, d 


ur- 
ing a period of eight weeks, who had made at 
least four such constant automatic errors. Two 
ot the eleven made eight such errors. 

The words for each stude nt were then divided 
by chance into two groups oI two each tor nine 
students and two groups of four each for the 
two who made eight such errors. 

Each student’s attention was then called to the 
fact that he was consistently misspelling the 
words, and he was asked to type, spelling as 
he had misspelled them, eight lines the width of 
the page of each of the first two words. The in- 
considered 


structions, which were usually 


“funny” or “mysterious,” were repeated, and 
the practice supervised to see that the student 
and 


was 


what he was asked to write 


The 


same amount of practice of 


wrote just 


nothing more. other pair of words 


assigned for the 


kind, that is, 


the usual practice in which the 


word is correctly spelled. There were very few 
errors in either type of practice, hence they are 
disregarded. 

Dictation was given after practice in such a 
way that each of the words practised was used 
at least four times. Table 1 shows the kind of 


TABLE 1 


errors 
after 
practice 


Words practiced 


Subjec 
abject as correctly spelled 


A parcel (parcil 0 
received (recieved 2 

B necessary (neccessary 4 
shipped (shiped ) 0 

Cc their (thier) 0 
occasioned ( occassioned ) 4 

items (ittems) 0 
transit (transet) 0 

D immediately (emmediately ) 2 
instance (instanse) 1 

E source (sourse ) l 
owing (ouing ) 1 

F errors (errers) 2 
reduce (reduse ) 0 

there (their) 0 
account (acount) 0 

G guarded (gaurded ) 2 
belief (beleif ) + 

H account (aecuont) 1 
shipped (shiped ) 0 

I slight (sleight) 1 
design (desing ) 2 

J opportunity (oportunity) 0 
referred (refered ) 0 

K through (thruogh) 1 
shown (shoun ) 2 

Total 30 
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. a errors 

Subject Words —— od after 
as Misspeiled ‘ 

practice 
A agreed (agread ) 0 
shipments (shippments ) 0 
B reduce (reduse) 0 
possibly ( posibly) v 
Cc fulfill ( fullfiil) 0 
necessary (neccessary ) 0 
owing (oweing) 0 
occasioned ( oecassioned 0 
D because ( becuase) 0 
receipt (reciept) 0 
E shipped (shiped ) 0 
their (thier) 0 
F certainly (certinly ) 0 
immediately (imediately ) 0 
possibly (posibly ) 0 
value (valeu) 0 
G allowance (alowance) 0 
adjusting (ajusting ) 0 
H not (mot) 0 
cancel (cansel ) 0 
I dropped (droped ) 0 
shipped (shiped ) 0 
J write (wright) 0 
develop (develope) 0 
K disappoint (dissapoint) 0 
quantity (quanity ) 0 
Total 0 


errors made and the frequency of occurrence in 
the four uses of each word after practice. It 
will be seen that all except one of the eleven 
students made errors in words which were prac- 
tised as correctly spelled and that not a single 
one of the eleven students made an error in any 
word which was practiced as incorrectly spelled. 
Note that Subject C made errors in all four 
uses of the word “occasioned” after practice 
when the word was practised correctly, but 
after practice in misspelling not a single error 
occurred. An examination of the kind of er- 
rors made and corrected shows little except that 
errors in double letters were the kind which 
seemed to predominate in the mistakes remedied 
by practice in correct spelling. This, however, 
might be merely an accident. 

The only real difficulty in the interpretation 
of these data lies in the fact that they seem 
“too good to be true.” In psychological ex- 
periments on learning, there are few instances 
in which the results in the experimentally varied 
situation differ from the results of the “control” 
situation so completely as these do. 

JAMES QuINTER HOLSOPPLE 
IRENE VANOUSE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


MATTERS OF MOMENT 


We Are Certainly Reading More.—One 
thing is certain: We school people are read- 
more. I well remember a series of 
meetings of the Brooklyn Teachers Asso- 
ciation the study of 
material was being pushed by Brooklyn’s 
popular schoolmaster, Walter Gunnison. 
A prominent member of the faculty of the 
High School read a the 


futility of professional study. He said he 


ing 


when professional 


Boys’ paper on 
had made a eanvass of all his colleagues 
and it was their unanimous opinion that 
the reading of books on psychology or in- 
struction had not helped them in their 
teaching one iota. The sockdolager (Amer- 
ican for coup de grace) of that meeting 
was given by the brilliant president of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Dr. Truman J. 
Backus, who said, ‘‘I never read a book on 
pedagogy in my life, thank God.’’ That 
was thirty-six years ago. In my mind’s ear 
I ean hear the crackling applause that 
seemed to come from every pair of hands 
in that large audience of teachers. 


What We Teachers Clap Hands At.- 
Did you ever make a study of our ap- 
plause? It would be interesting to take a 
sonometer to various educational meetings 
and get the relative responses to various 
propositions. I heard a speaker tell Grand 
Rapids school people that they would be 
better off at a motion-picture show than at- 
tending teachers’ meetings. The plaudits 
were notably hearty. I was at a meeting 
in Erie when the chairman of an institute 
announced that because of the absence of 
one of the speakers the session would close 
forty-five minutes ahead of time. The 
hand-clapping was full of fervor. Rabbi 


Hirsch used to proclaim public-school 
teaching a woeful failure. His public- 
school-teacher audience was loud in ap- 


proval. It is a curious fact that a speaker 
who trounces, pummels and wallops teach 
ing the hardest gets the noisiest commenda- 

In Chicago I heard 
child-directed 


tions from educators. 
the 
commendatory 


an advocate of school 
with 


when he berated the typical public school 


smothered sounds 
as a barbarous straight-jacket to atrophy 
the abilities of children. In the same hall, 
within a month, the same audience greeted 
by enthusiastic manual acclaim the words 
of a speaker ridiculing the new-education- 
ists as soft-hearted irresponsibles who 
would let a child play himself into incom- 
for taking up the work of the 


The platform orator who desires 


petence 
world. 

applause can get it from us by hammering 
something. If it is a new thing that seems 
to require a revision of our thought and 
If he 


sets up a straw teacher and punishes her, 


practice we'll give him a glad hand. 


or if he belittles our business, we'll cheer 
him. As I 
attended for the past forty years I hear 
successive rounds of applause for the fine 
old educational 
certificates for teachers, compulsory educa- 


recall the meetings I have 


mastodons who opposed 


tion laws, retirement systems, tenure, read- 
manual training, 
science, promotional examination for teach- 


ing circles, laboratory 


ers, longer training-school courses, plan- 
books, and, in short, almost everything that 
our fathers didn’t have. 

Year after year I have attended educa- 
tional dinners at which we were supplied 
with doggerel to sing ridiculing forward 
intl- 


movements in our line of service or 
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mating that we are the most abused and 
downtrodden of all the publie servants. 


+ thy last 


Somebody turned the tables a 
Inland-Empire Convention in Spokane. 
The committee engaged a male quartette to 
entertain the school men and women at the 
banquet. 

The director of these singers, not finding 
anything suitable for an educational con- 
vention, composed the words and music of 
a dirge. As solo, duet, trio, four-part 
musi¢, with antiphonal effect, as fugue, as 
contrapuntal arrangement, as melody, and 
plain recitative, those tuneful rascals re- 
peated these jibes over and over: 

Oh, pity the poor teachers 

Six hours in one place, 

Five days a week, 

Forty weeks a year, 

Saturdays off, 

Summers free, 

Oh, pity the poor teachers 

They need your sympathy. 
And, as usual, we applauded this. We are 
so considerate we'll give anybody who pre- 
sents any absurdity, in a gentlemanly man- 
ner, all the hand-clapping he wants. We 
would applaud the Devil. 

Accordingly, considering the persistence 
of a childish insouciance, I am bold to say 
that the growth of the habit of reading 
books appertaining to the improvement of 
teaching is highly creditable to the men 
and women who work in our schools. That 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association which 
glorified the distinguished educator who 
never read a book on education now main- 
tains, every season, courses of reading and 
study creditable to a university and given 
official recognition as equivalent to college 
study. New York, which used to applaud 
the lampooners of reading educational 
periodicals, now has a magazine, High 
Points, filled entirely with progressive 
articles written by public-school teachers. 
Chicago, which, in the days of Edward 
Cooley, had its organized teachers fighting 
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all his provisions for professional reading 
and study, has its Public School Journal in 
the hands of every teacher. Its book re- 
views, its constructive articles, its whole 
contents, are the work of the members of 
the city school staff. 

In the days when Truman Backus 
thanked God he had never read a book 
on pedagogy, Appleton’s was issuing its 
long series of professional volumes. Heath 
had a ‘‘ Teachers’ Library.’’ The Kelloggs 
had one. Without losing sleep you could 
read every teacher-book on the market. 
You ean not, now, unless you neglect every- 
thing else, go through the volumes issued 
yearly by a score of houses interested in 
works on instruction, supervision and the 
philosophy of education. 

Keeping Track of Trends.—Some analy- 
sis, some preview, of the contents of these 
books is a boon to him who must budget his 
time. These bibliologoi have apparently 
become considered by the publishers as 
worth-while people, for the packages of 
books sent off each week to Dr. Rose, their 
patriarch, can be measured by the cord. I 
find a perusal of the club’s minutes, in 
spite of my objection to being told quite so 
pointedly what I ought to read, a handy 
summary of educational news as affecting 
trends, projects and view-points. 

For instance, in this month’s proceed- 
ings, I get a suggestion upon university re- 
form which leads me to read Max Me- 
Conn’s ‘‘College or Kindergarten’’ with 
such pleasurable profit that I would send a 
box of Scottish oatmeal cakes for the next 
collation of the club. What they say about 
Denison’s ‘‘ Emotion as the Basis of Civili- 
zation’’ set me to reading it. They are 
right in their estimate of it. You will 
find in their discussions some pertinent 
thoughts on school prizes, a sheaf of obser- 
vations on training for citizenship, some 
surprisingly complete remarks on the 
teaching of reading, a tart comment on su- 
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nervision and much fresh new matter on 
aching in general. 
It seems to me a perusal of this set of 
views by teachers and principals will save 
ereat deal of continued use of methods 
roved to be due for the discard. 


Guess Where This Happened.—An edi- 
rial commentator in an organ of a teach- 
rs’ association hails with congratulations 

beginning of a new era in cooperation 
the officers of the 
state departments of schools. During the 


between teachers and 
three-days’ discussions the appreciation of 
eachers’ and superintendents’ points of 
view became more evident than ever before. 
difficulties on the 

tive side which had not been appreciated 
by teachers. Artificial 
moved. There will be 
understanding of common problems. 


There were adminis- 
barriers were re- 
effective 
The 
sympathetically _ re- 
utmost 


a more 


teachers were most 
ceived. 
consideration, especially when constructive 
proposals were advanced. The main pur- 
pose of the conference was the amendment 
{ the state courses of study. It raised the 
question of the restrictive influence of the 
curriculum on _ teachers’ initiative and 
the time had not come for the 
abolition of state requirements. Some were 
in favor of the merest skeleton of a course 
Others thought that a statement 
the accomplishment required at the end 
of the course was enough, with the liberty 
to each school to reach that stage in the 
manner best suited to local needs, thus 
throwing more responsibility on teachers 
and evoking a more effective response. It 
seen from the discussion that 
there were practical difficulties due to 
school population which made 
desirable a measure of uniformity for each 
school grade. Eventually it was agreed 
that a uniform curriculum is still required, 
but that this should be an elastic one to 


Their views received the 


whether 


of st udy. 


Was soon 


shifting 
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} 


interfere as little 
’ the 
handbooks of outlines for the different 


as possible With the orig 


inality of teacher. There should be 


grades but they should be prepared with 


the assistance of teachers. The present 
English syllabus was considered the best of 
all, for it gives the widest latitude. The 


geometry syllabus was settled in the most 
drastic manner. It was cut out altogether. 
It was considered that boys get all the 
geometry they need from their drawing 
and manual work, while the pitiful case of 
girls, struggling with a subject in which 
they have no interest, was proof against 
any arguments that could be put forward 
Arithmetic, 
always been the case, proved the 
The delegates 
wanted drastic These in- 
eluded the the 
system, the highest common divisor, the 


for the defense of geometry. 
as has 
bone of greatest contention. 

reductions. 
entire excision of metric 
least common multiple and elaborate puz- 
zles with four-decked fractions. The asso 
ciation wanted clerks in 
the 
which keeps him from his real duties. It 


large schools to 


save principal from routine work 
wanted power given to teachers to require 
official examination of children presumed 
to be mentally defective. It that 


fixed desks and seats, screwed to the floor, 


asked 


be supplanted by movable chairs and 
It recorded that the 


child-aceounting blanks, giving a complete 


tables. continuous 
school history of each child, were not worth 
It asked that teachers’ 
rural 


the labor involved. 
living quarters be built near the 
schools. These and many other requests 
and opinions were patiently answered in 
detail by the officers of the state depart- 
The delegates fought hard for their 


The outcome, says the editor, 


ment. 
contentions. 
clearly proves the value of the association 
to its members. at times 
express a doubt as to the value of joining, 
but this conference must show them the 
The improve- 


Some teachers 


great advantage of union. 
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ment of teachers’ conditions, the grant of 
greater responsibility to them, obligate 
them to a greater response. It is not be- 
yond the bounds of possibility that the 
Teachers’ Association will, in time, be 
charged with the task of keeping its mem- 
bership clear of those who are not acting 
in accordance with the highest dictates of 
professional conduct. At first, the work of 
the association was handicapped with 
heavy discouragements. It persevered. 
Now we can record that it is imbued with 
the professional spirit. We have a real 
cooperation of teachers with officials to 
solve their joint problems. 

What state association do you think is 
referred to? New York? Michigan? 


Pennsylvania? 


Radio Won’t Do.—What you have just 
read is from the organ of the Transvaal 
Teachers’ Association, published in Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. If the paragraph 
had been so headed, the chances are you 
would have passed it by unread, preferring 
to attend to matters of nearby current 
interest. But the educational magazines 
that come to this desk from overseas, from 
New Zealand, from India, from Czecho- 
Slovakia and elsewhere show attention to 
the same problems that are demanding the 
notice of our own workers in Oregon or 
Massachusetts. For example, this same 
Transvaal paper has a summary of the 
experiments with phonograph records and 
radio in the schools. Can they replace the 
teacher? it inquires. Not yet. The knell 
of the teacher was thought to have been 
rung when syllabuses so complete were 
devised that Laneastrian monitors could 
hear and check the recitations. One com- 
bined policeman and clerk could care for a 
school of a thousand children. Now come 
the gramophone and wireless. History and 
geography lessons can be caught by thou- 
sands of classrooms from a central broad- 
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casting studio. The well-known French 
minister of education can come back and, 
looking at his watch, declare that at this 
moment the whole educational system of 
the country is listening to a broadcast on 
the rivers of Europe. But the experiments 
in Kent have shown that you can not corre- 
late any wireless service, however good, 
with the individual needs of a multiplicity 
of classes. For music and spoken language 
the gramophone is of immense help when 
you can control the time of its use. Wire- 
less lessons have proved of much advantage 
for set occasions, for giving distant schools 
the advantage of hearing a distinguished 
speaker, with fresh ideas, and the distinct 
skill needed to interest and benefit chil- 
dren. But, when all is considered, the 
radio can occupy only a small portion of 
the school time-table. You must have a live 
personality observing the whole audience 
and, according to its capacity, passing 
lightly over one point, questioning on an- 
other, repeating, varying, illustrating, and, 
when the lesson has extended to the point 
of weariness, stopping, and turning to 
something fresh. The best of life is en- 
twined with emotions and _ sentiments. 
Children are persons, not buckets. They 
need the companionship of a vivifying per- 
sonality. Ether waves can never supplant 
the living presence of a fine man or 
woman. 


Jazz, South Africa, and World Peace.- 
I could give you the substance of an excel- 
lent article by Transvaalian Alan How- 
grave-Graham on music appreciation, 
which would effectively remind you that 
mere singing exercises devoted to good 
selections enable children in their grown- 
up days better to appreciate music and to 
make their living less forlorn. Apprecia- 
tion lessons, says he, should be concentrated 
especially upon reproduction of orchestral 
music, omitting, of course, jazz and other 
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irritant poisons. I could give you the 
whole of this Transvaal paper’s inspiring 
article on international understanding in 
the schools. Frederick J. Gould writes it. 
It is the spirit, not the machinery, of the 
League of Nations that needs to be im- 
pressed upon the children. We musi have 
a conception of past and present humanity. 
The old geography concerned itself with 
the mechanical facts of rivers, areas, etc. 
The new geography treats of the drama of 
human order and progress, human labor 
nd aspirations. The new history stresses 
industry, art, science, law and civic better- 
ment in preference to war. The children 
will admire and compare the beautiful 
buildings, pictures, sculptures, costumes, 
gardens and music of many lands. The 
new science gives grateful recognition to 
the widening of our knowledge effected by 
Linnaeus, Humboldt, Pasteur, Edison, 
Marconi, and shows the oneness of all man- 
kind. We should show our youth how a 
small body of emigrants called Pilgrims 
assembled in the eabin of the anchored 
Mayflower off Cape Cod and signed a com- 
pact and resolved ‘‘to enact statutes and 
frame such just and equal laws as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the 
general good of the colony.’’ Our Trans- 
vaal friend is cosmopolitan. Our business, 
he continues, is with ideals, the newest 
aspirations in political, educational and 
esthetic development. We must make 
plain the fact that a national ideal is not 
a patented conception. It is important to 
point out that it is held in common with 
other nations. If we proudly say, ‘‘An 
Englishman’s word is his bond,’’ it does 
not mean dishonesty is the type of other 
men. We must cultivate the very honor- 
able pleasure of recognizing the excellences 
of other peoples. The honesty of the 
Albanian, the courtesy of the Spaniard, the 
industry of the Belgian. The Hebrew ex- 
hortation, ‘‘Let us now praise famous 
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men,’’ may be extended to, ‘‘Let us now 
praise famous nations.’’ In that spirit we 
could point to an assembly of twenty coun 
tries in Louvain and see Nicholas Murray 
Sutler, an American, putting an inserip 
tion on the new library: ‘‘Enmity burned 
me; American kindness restored.’’ In that 
spirit we may cite to our children, and they 
to us, a thousand illustrations from Ger- 
many, from Austria, from France, from 
the world at large. We teach ideals. They 
are the signs of the upward and onward 
spirit, though we know that all nations ar 
still slow pupils in the academy of which 
the patient rector is Love. Mankind, 
capable of oriental massacre, 1914 B. C 
and world slaughter, A. D. 1914, defies and 
annuls its coarser instincts in seasons of 
the ascendency of heart and reason. Let 
the teacher give honorable notice of these 
better times, of pacts and alliances of gen 
erosities between nations. The record runs 
like a golden thread through the histories 
of Egypt, Asia, Greece, Rome and Europe, 
to The Hague Conference of 1899, to the 
League of Nations and the later pacts, 
from Grotius to Woodrow Wilson. These 
are the ideals to make familiar to the gen 
eration which is in the schools. 

School-fights Across the Sea.—So, the 
South African teacher is pretty close to us. 
You feel it in the account of a farewell 
dinner and dance tendered by teachers to 
Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Scott, on the oceasion 
of his retirement from the position of 
director of education for Transvaal. Mr. 
Morris, chairman of the Education Asso- 
ciation, made a neat address of congratula- 
tion and good-bye: 

Mr. Scott began under circumstances not alto 
gether auspicious. He has shown that the criti- 
cisms aimed at his appointment were groundless 
and the misgivings expressed concerning his suit 
ability for the post unfounded. His course has 
been among many rocks, some hidden. He has 
sacrificed none of his freight. Schools were never 
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better in the Province. He may look with pardon- ‘*The Louvre’’ has been officially ap 
able pride upon the present s syst pointed hosiers to the association and wil! 


Then, of course, the victim of the dinner 


responded : 


What fights we have 1! The teachers fought 
the government; they fought each other. They 
had no scarcity of headlines in the papers. When 
there was nobody left to fight against, there was 
fighting on general principles to keep in practice. 


It came so that when there was quiet I was uneasy 


for fear that there was nothing doing 


Doesn’t that remind you of dear old 


Chicago? 


Grave and Gay in School Affairs.—This 
Transvaal school journal seems to me a 
refreshing sheet. There are many pages of 
letters from teachers. One tells us that 
those who consider their work drudgery 
and think their real delight begins only 
when Friday evening comes can not teach 
their children the great joy of work. A 
man or woman, she says, who has a jealous 
grudge is not fit to train children in the 
world’s great need, peace and good-will. 

How do you like this for South African 
humor? The inspector asked the teacher 
what her day’s plan of work had been. 
She told him she had carried out a splendid 
plan of correlation. She began the open- 
ing exercises by reading the parable of the 
fig tree. For arithmetic she set problems 
on bushels of figs. For nature-study they 
learned the growth and uses of the fig tree. 
For geography they discussed all the coun- 
tries where fig trees grow. Now, says the 
narrator, in that room there was a boy who 
had the gift of tongues. The inspector 
heard him whisper to his neighbor, ‘‘Oh, 


damn the fig tree.’ 

Every page bears the exhortation and 
promise: ‘‘Support our advertisers and 
they will support you.’’ The readers are 
told that the proprietress of Maison 
Camille is hair-dresser to the association 
and gives it a discount of 10 per cent. 


give one pair of ladies’ artificial silk stock- 
ings free. Henry Simpson, Ltd., is engage- 
ment-ring specialist to the organization. 
S. Greaves & Co. hold a similar appoint- 
ment for wedding gifts. Tickets for South 
Africa may be bought of the Americar 
Express Co., offices everywhere. 


World Trends in Education.—Now that 
we have led you this little way into th 
educational affairs of a distant part of the 
world, should we not venture further? 
Teachers College, New York, has issued the 
fourth educational yearbook of the Inter- 
national Institute and thereby completed 
accounts of the school systems of forty- 
three countries. Dr. I. L. Kandel rightly 
says these books should be considered more 
than mere descriptions. They should fur- 
nish the student of education with some 
notion of the major problems with which 
the world is to-day confronted. Taken in 
connection with the three earlier volumes, 
which covered England, France, Germany, 
Canada and twenty-six other nations, the 
present book enables you to understand the 
content, methods, administration and prob- 
lems of the whole globe. The editor ealls 
our attention to the spread of the idea of 
democracy in education and to the growing 
tendency of society to supply the best 
opportunities for individual capacities. 
Everywhere apprenticeship and crafts- 
manship are declining. Highly mecha- 
nized industries are spreading. The old 
organization of education on a class basis 
perpetuates a pitiful tradition that literary 
education is the best preparation for a 
vocation. Along with it, in other countries 
than ours, is found embarrassment due to 
the crowding of literary courses by those 
who hope through them to find more gen- 
teel, white-collar employment. Dr. Kandel 
believes that easing the elementary cur- 
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ricula by dropping considerable book-work 
and supplanting it by manual training is 
nding to give labor a higher esteem and 
instil into the minds of older pupils an 
ppreciation of the place of industry in 
modern society. Where traditional secon- 
lary schools are governed largely by re- 
lirements set by the universities or by a 
statie concept of culture, they still ignore 
needs of the majority whose education 
s not to be continued. Such schools per- 
sist in opposition to teaching the existence 
contemporary economic conditions. 
The unrest in 


econdary education is world wide. 


Changes Everywhere.- 


Amer- 


sf 


‘a took the first step toward revising the 
uurses and added new subjects to the tra- 
litional high-school course. She recog- 
nized voeational education as deserving as 
much attention for children of high-school 
ge as is given to the traditional curricu- 
lum. France appears to be undertaking a 
similar reform. In Germany there is a 
eourses of 


different 


tendency to supply parallel 


high-school grades adapted to 


aptitudes of pupils. 


In Belgium the ministry of science and - 


art, responsible to parliament, has author- 
ity over the school system. He is assisted 
by consultative committees of teachers and 
by a body of school inspectors, men and 
Kindergartens, elementary schools, 


universi- 


women. 


intermediate schools, athénées, 
ties, and special schools, as of industry, 
commercial and professional 


the 


agriculture, 


institutions, compose system. Local 
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to 


school boards appoint the teachers, who ar 


required to be of Belgian nationality and 


holders of the professional certificates 


specified by law. Salaries are fixed by tl 


school boards, but must not fall below th: 


legal minimum. The scale is the same for 
men and women. Attendance on public or 
private instruction is compulsory. Voca 


tional education is not standardized. 


school regulates itself. Retired teachers 


are paid a sum reached by dividing the 
average salary of the last five years by the 
age of the teacher and multiplying th 
quotient by the years of service 

Similar facts and more are given for 
Denmark, Hungary, Iraq 


Lithuania, Mexico, Russia, Serbia, Croatia 


(Me sopotamia 


Slovenia, Spain and Turkey. 


Professor C. Richard, of Lycée Buffon 


Paris, continues an account of the educa 


tional system of France, supplementing 
three articles in earlier yearbooks of 
International Institute. 

Editor Rheinhold Lehman, of the Leip 
zig Times and School Reform, performs a 
Director W. 


this for 


this 


similar service for Germany. 
H. Perkins, Warwickshire, 

England; Carson Ryan, Swarthmore Col 
for the United States. This 
yearbook maintains the high standard of 
In these books Paul 
Monroe, George Thomas Alexan 
der, Lester Wilson, Milton Del Manzo and 
Editor Kandel high 
grade service for the educational progress 
This set of 


good 


does 


lege, fourth 
the previous volumes. 
Counts, 


are performing a 


of the world. reports is an 


essential part of a educational! 


library. 


A REVIEW OF BETTER BOOKS 
HOI BIBLIOLOGOI 


WHEN all the clotheshangers, the result of 
the Stevedore’s fertile brain and eunning hands, 
were filled, when every one of Lady Alice’s 


folding luxuries with the embroidered canvas 





held manly grace or comely femininity, which 
is to say when the bibliologoi were all seated, 
Papa Rose, the potentate, read a letter from 
the editor of the Educational Review announc- 
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ing its acquisition by Scoot anv Society, and 


expressing the hope that we would continue our 
mission of persuading the heathen to sear h the 


s riptures ot the pre phets ot our protession, 


“Shall we continue?” inquired our patr arch, 
“to ask our archivist to send reports ol our 
symposiu! to the magazine, now t it is 
unde r other auspices ?” 

“Tlave there be¢ i libel suits begun b} 
authors or p iblishers?” asked Polly. 

“None of record,” said the Prote I 

“Is our stenographer feeling short anded ?” 


inquired Carolina. 
“Yes, in the proper sei se,” said we. “Your 


endurance of my omissions and ace ptance ol 


commissions gives me the sense ol the clad 
hand.” 
“T have developed quite a liking for seeing 


our names in print once a month,” confessed the 
Signpost. 

. and to having a record in real print,” 
added Luther. 

“Until every teacher has a_ professional 
library,” suggested the General, “and every 
school system a bibliological club, we ought to 
persevere in the mission of telling the world 
how good the educational books are. The ex- 
pert reviewer has made his place. If any one 
will print the ideas of amateurs let the project 
be encouraged.” 

“T move imprimamus,” said Luther the 
Literary. 

Seconded, thirded, everybodied and carried. 


The College Absurdity constructively criti- 
cized: McConn.—The reviews were continued 
by the General, who said in part: 

“Here’s a man’ who puts forth a proposition 
that strikes you as ridiculous, absurd and im- 
possible. He laughs at it himself. Then he 
begins to rationalize, to penetrate, to balance 
pros and cons, and ends by convincing and per- 
suading you not only that the scheme is work- 
able but that it is inevitable and led up to by 
the most serious writers who have tackled the 
problem. This genial genius is Max MeConn, 
dean of Lehigh University. No extra-collegiate 

1 Max MeConn, ‘‘ College or Kindergarten,’’ The 
New Republic, N. Y. 275 pp. $1.00. 
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critie surpasses him in satirical depiction of the 
expensive joke known as the American college. 
No defender of it says more authoritative praise 
of the hard-working, respectable and = self- 
sacrificing citizens who fill its chairs and execu- 
tive offices. He treats the matters about which 
he is not sure with a diffidence that makes you 
love him. He handles the recognized failures 
of higher education with an earnestness that 
commands your respect. Here is a man think- 
ing and eriticizing who awakens no antagonism 
by cocksureness, a professor who adopts no 
superiority, a specialist with an expanding 
breadth of view. His theme is the American 
college. 

“It was established and for two hundred 
years was conducted to serve by producing men 
to minister to higher needs. This purpose has 
been smothered. Woodrow Wilson said that 
the college had become a country club. A 
favorite characterization by professors is that 
it is regarded as a kindergarten, a place to play 
and be to some degree affected by the imposi- 
tion of learning. Who allowed it to become so? 
Professors and administrators, who are usually 
ex-professors, are inclined to be timid. The 
academic life naturally selects instructors who 
are students, thinking, not acting. The born 
doers, the leaders, reformers, go-getters, scorn 
taking a professorship. Whatever the college 
originally was for, those who seek its advan- 
tages have their own purposes: bread and but- 
ter, prestige, kindergarten enjoyment, and, 
occasionally, culture. This last seems becoming 
obsolete. But Dean McConn is sure, from his 
daily conversations with young men, that it is 
recrudescent in the newer generation. 

“Why not reorganize the discipline and 
‘flunk out’ all the kindergartners who come to 
play and haven’t the brain or the will to study? 
It would be inhumane. But the play groups, 
with their fine clothes, motor cars, luxurious 
fraternity houses and expensive living, domi- 
nate the campus. They develop a defensive 
contempt for the severe intellectual labor of 
which they are incapable. The proper attitude 
toward books and study is an insouciant neglect. 
A decent respect for the intent of endowments, 
a provision for the still considerable number of 
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; January 5, 1929] 
‘ 

vith who feel an urge to learn and to serve, 

require the establishment of real colleges, 
rs’ institutions for culture, for civie min- 

stry Dean McConn’s discussion of who 
should go to such an establishment, how they 
ild be selected, what they should be taught, 

d how, and by whom, what the living should 
the extra-curriculars, the athletics, will stir 
ost schoolmen lively aspirations which they 

id known long since and lost awhile. As for 

fter seeing, year after year, the keen edge 
ambition of my high-school youngsters 
ed by the very institution which they sought 
expectation of a life of productive en- 
avor, atter wasting many hours at meetings 
athletiesgetrunken alumni of my old alma 
iter, after being dragooned into buying tick- 
ets to burlesque shows by my college’s traveling 
amatie companies, I’m for Dean MecConn’s 
ect all the way through. The air is full of 
kbats aimed at our monumental educational 
onstrosity, a waster of youth, a system of 
foolery, a dishonest hypocrisy. Here’s a 
gathering the missiles and building them 
to a solid structure. None of the features he 
proposes are new or untried. None have failed, 
ot one. 

“What about the majority of boys and girls, 
he superkindergartners, who now warp college 
nto the form it has taken? MeConn is fair to 
hem. He sees in their clubs and sports, their 
smart periodicals and snappy dramatics, an 
educational content of no little value. Let us 

ive higher schools to satisfy the parents of 
these youngsters—stadia, theaters, playgrounds, 
5 fraternity houses, ivy and architecture. Let the 
present extra-curriculars constitute the essen- 
: tial core of the course. Put in English compo- 
0 sition and literature, foreign dittos, social 
7 sciences and the fine arts. Admit on certifica- 
5) tion from approved schools, preferably private, 
s and let the foundation be known as The 
“ Gentleman’s College. Let it, in its catalogue, 
e announce its special purpose with entire hon- 
of esty, saying it does not propose to develop 
le musty pedants or visionary intellectuals, but to 
t. prepare normal young people for positions of 
S, leadership in the social and business world. 
D1 “What is here proposed is to some degree 
what we have gone some way toward in the 
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lower schools. It is grouping a I gr to 
aptitudes. It is succeeding so well that Me- 
Conn’s intelligent and brilliant application ot 
the prineipl to college is the clearest s ( 
logic. Solid and sensible as his work is, it 
twinkles with a wit and humor that place it 
the list of brightest outputs of the ye I 
any one doubts this, take as a sample the chap- 
ter on coeducation. If this isn’t the 

cise piece Of refutation most charmingly done 
that you have come across I'll open the leaves 
of New Republic books for any one who dis 
agrees with me. These publishers still issue 
their books uncut. It’s an atavism and c« 
placency that should, in these days of the 


measurers, be subjected to a count in order t 
compute the time wasted by readers in doir 
machine work by hand.” 

A thrilling treatise on the culture of loyal- 


ties: Denison.—The report ol Peter, the Reader, 


was next: 

“T commend to your attention this handsome 
volume.? It treats with engaging and amiable 
detail a proposition occasionally tossed off with- 
the idea that our heart rather 
Mr. Deni- 


the 


out much prool 
than our head decides our conduct. 
the 
careers of whole nations and races. 


son enlarges notion so as to cover 
By nursing 
the fear, the awe, the admiration and wonder 
of men, the priest builds up religion. Pomp 
and ceremony, color and noise, are summoned 
to his aid. He suffuses a clan, a tribe, a nation, 
an empire, with the satisfactions of imagina- 
tion and desire. King and priest are one. He 
is the visible symbol of the emotions of the 
realm. Through the origins of the family, of 
religion, of the tribe, of the nation, of Egypt, 
of Persia, of China, of India, of Japan and of 
Africa, the author carries this fascinating con- 
cept, giving to those remote civilizations a 
closer hold upon you as you realize that he is 
developing a big idea full of significance for 
The strong man proclaims 
National unity 


Divine descent, divine 


our world future. 
himself god or son ot the rod. 
develops on this idea. 
right, holds the reverence and obedience of the 


2J. H. Denison, 


’ 


**Emotion as the Basis of Civ 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 555 


ilization,’ 
pp. $5.00. 
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subjects. A ruler constrains the whole popu- 
lace to fulfil his purpose. The nation builds, it 
paints, it writes, according to his taste. There 
is no initiative. The patriarchal system pro- 
duces a static civilization. Then certain races 
display a forward drive of individual wills. In 
order to resist destruction by other peoples the 
people must in certain fields have a common 
will. Hence came their assemblies in which 
after weighing proposals of individual wills 
they adopted a common conclusion. Their laws 
did not rest on fear and awe as did those of 
the priest-king. I commend to you the brilliant 
discourse on the democracy of the Greeks, their 
dread of one-man power, the tyrannies and 
cruelties that sprang from it. It and the gov- 
ernment of Rome here get a pertinence of un- 
common degree. How Christianity adopted the 
idea of a single ruler and won the emotions by 
imposing ceremonial, assumed a monopoly of 
the truth and failed to unify the world, is start- 
lingly narrated. Christianity proclaimed uni- 
versal brotherhood and practiced such bitter 
intolerance against outsiders as to make the 
world suspicious. Mohammed comes with his 
vision of world unity and warms the emotions 
of the South and East. Wherever the faithful 
are, in the grim solitude of the desert, in vast 
assemblies in a crowded city, they kneel and 
bow to Mecea, uttering the same words of 
adoration for the same true god and of loyalty 
to his prophet, feeling that millions at that pre- 
cise moment are doing the same. With un- 
flagging interest the underlying theory of this 
book is carried through the Middle Ages to the 
development of modern nationality. The 
formation of Anglo-Saxon ideals is treated with 
steady brillianey. How principles were born, 
rose, sank and arose again, and must be nursed 
into health and vigor, as, for instance, chivalry 
and the sense of honor, is portrayed with 
luminosity. The patriarchal type of civiliza- 
tion reaches a culmination in tyranny and op- 
pression. The pendulum swings to fraternal- 
ism. The weaker emotion of brotherhood fails 
to hold. Love for the strong man restores the 
monarchy. Now comes America and gathers up 
the experiences of earlier republics and works 
them into forms that make possible democracy 
on a large scale. The old religious cultures 
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which had held nations together are found so 
useless that the constitution renounces them all 
and proceeds without any state religion. A 
few great pioneers saw and proclaimed that 
authority in government is vested in the people 
and not in a king; authority in knowledge is 
founded on search and reason and not on sacred 
lore; authority in religion and morals is vested 
in the conscience and not in any pope or sacred 
book. These are the fundamentals on which 
democracy is based and are certain to overcome 
every patriarchal government when they are 
accepted—all other governments had been a 
matter of slower growth. The American states- 
men created all at once a new scheme and 
moved into it. There was no king to give them 
a charter. They drafted a document themselves 
and swore allegiance to it. This was their basis 
of unity, as heretofore allegiance to a king had 
been the bond. This invention has been, since 
then, so frequently used that we are prone to 
forget how startling it was. What details of 
that constitution need repairing the author re- 
views with lucidity. Our representative gov- 
ernment fails to represent the people. Large 
minorities have no voice in the conduct of our 
common affairs. The small vote at elections 
chooses representatives who are not representa- 
tive. A well-organized and vociferous minority 
may control government for selfish ends. It 
should be arranged that smaller classes, work- 
ers, professions, should have adequate means of 
expression so that at least their desires would 
be known by the legislatures. The domestic 
tranquillity and general welfare proposed by 
the constitution have fallen short of realization. 
The citizen at large has not given to self- 
government that attention and thought which 
the founders intended and expected. We do 
not train our youth in those things which we 
know to be essential to good government. Our 
public-school men and women, like the rest of 
the population, are too prone to rely on custom 
and tradition as means of making young Amer- 
icans into the patriotic and fore-sighted states- 
men the Revolutionary men were. Other 
nations have used the religious emotions as 
means of unity. Napoleon had little belief in 
God, but he summoned the pope to anoint him 
with sacred oil. Mussolini has the Tribuna 











subversive of 
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re, ‘In 


e leader 


government there is to be 
not 


the new 
be confined within the 
the ot God.’ 


who can 


iw but who is given us by will 


Democracy is based on the assumption that men 


intelligent and will be led by reason to work 


the general welfare. But man is not con- 
ed by intelligence or by generous instincts. 
s feelings and desires direct him. If he is 
be rightly governed by himself and his fel- 
s, he and they must have their emotions 

rly educated. The stability of an autoc- 

depends upon the awe and reverence of 


e people toward the ruler; the steadiness of 


ocracy rests on the loyalty of citizens to 


mutual agreement or constitution. Emo- 


s of loyalty to a king are easily awakened. 
ey are personal. Loyalty to a constitution 
ends on a sense of honor and is much harder 
get. In a monarchy the emotions are warmed 


old 


there 


ceremonial and effective propaganda. 
no intelligently 
Those of the 
atholie church are of a patriarchal system and 
those of the Protes- 
nt sects are independent, divisional and sub- 
the history 
tions and see the tremendous effects produced 
but feel that 


is possible to cultivate emotions adapted to 


a democracy are 


rected emotional cultures. 


7 
aqemocracy ; 


sive of unity. As we study ot 


emotional cultures we can not 


e forms of a democracy which would add a 
ndredfold to the excellence of the nation and 


revent the great evils of political corruption 


l disregard o1 


law that are now creeping 


ver us like an insidious disease. 


“These quotations give you some idea of the 


pirit of the work. With admirable sturdiness 


the culture of a national ideal, a 


proposes 


culture that will make us feel that we are really 


( 


where justice, brotherhood and peace abide. 


founders. 


e, suffering one another’s pain, rejoicing in 
It is the ideal of the 
It is the generosity, the publie spirit, 
a Washington. 

“Men have worked together to create a state 


It 


ne another’s happiness. 


should be possible, here, to arouse and maintain 


an 


emotion, an ideal, of the American State 


where there is fair play for all with no un- 


necessary pain and privation, with mutual sym- 


pathy and understanding between all groups, 


Tt? 


e strong aiding and strengthening the weak. 
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America started with de 


ol 


an 


inspiring 


principles. Our representatives are no 
always so devoted to the general welfare as to 
their own, but we have developed a sé 


honor beyond that of some other peoples 


in India, given charge of the barriers at railv 
crossings, won’t open them unless you pay th 


a fee. Natives in Egypt, paid to distribute thé 
rrigating water, are commonly caught shut , 
it off from farms whose owners will not come 
veross with personal gifts. Dishonest 
selfish representatives and servants of demo 
racy have furthered a feeling of resentment 
toward authority. Respect for father or hu 


or policeman has grown weak. 


youth objects to doing right under co: 


band 


whether it is fear of punishment on eartl 
dread of hell hereafter. On the other hand, 
has a respect for good sportsmanship, a here 
maybe, is the survival of the flower of chival 
the sense of honor In the school, in the | 
scouts, 1n the ecoll ve, in the motio p ire 
houses, in the radio service, in the periodical 


press, there are the means of cultivating 


loyalties on which democracy may find a sure 
foundation. The patriarchal system can not 
sueceed with us. We have outgrown it rhe 
fratriarchal scheme is not succeeding well—we 


The fact 


is significant 


too and too diverse 


are 


that 


numerous 


we coalesce in groups 


refined are drawn together by similar tastes 

manners. The noisy soup-eater with egg st s 
on his vest will never be invited to intimacy 
with their circle. Nor should he. The progres 


sive thinkers in science or religion or politics 
will not make welcome the propounder of out 
worn platitudes. People differ so much that 


great devotions are impossible in large numbers 


Let us recognize, therefore, in the organization 


of our society the streneth that is inherent 
group organization. These bodies are of d 
ferent values to the state. They should be 
recognized in our ¢ivie orgat tion not as 
hereditary or exclusive castes but as open to all 
when reaching qualification. Otherwise demo 
racy and its principle ort eq iality is likel t 
wreck society and progress by clinging to 
falsehood Any scheme treating m« s eq 

in particulars in which they are ipe! or 
inferior is doomed to failur ld | it 











of educating high-school children in a prima! 
a The true meaning ol! democracy 1S 
quality of opportunity: in just treatment, in 
hts to personal possessions, in particular not 
terfering with the progress of others Unin- 
elligent democracy tends to reduce evervthing, 
overnment, art, literature, morals, to the vu 
rar level of 1 edioerit\ We need a constant 
process ¢ lifting me to hieher levels of 
achievement It would mean the « tinued 
advance of our standards in business, art, edu- 
catien and character. This plan ot recognition 
of groups Mr. Denison ealls anepsiarchal 
“T am taking more time than usual. From 


these samples you must conclude that here is a 
book greatly worth your perusal. It is a his- 
tory of civilization unified by a big central 
idea. It unites what is in most of our mind 
in the shape of scattered memories and gives 
them a coherent vitality with large portents for 


the future. It maintains its thesis by specific 


instanees from a remarkable range of world 
movements. It strides with a sure majesty 
toward the eX] ndi » ideal I brothe rhood. 
Most men believe in it. It is disseminated 
through press and drama, art and literature, 
conversation and the increase of service clubs. 


It is penetrating every corner of the earth, 


borne upon the waves of the radio. There is 


being created a world spirit. It is the only 
possibility of happiness for all. It is the goal 
toward which we are progressing as the old 
selfish passio! s are cradualls submerged, as the 
howl of the primitive beast-man is lost in the 
tones of human sympathy. Out of the welter 
of discord arises a note of the harmony that is 
to be. It can be heard in the deep roar of the 
nation’s industry, the blare of ten thousand 
whistles, the sounds in a million homes, the 
clatter of pans, the happy voices of children, 
the cheery greetings of hospitality. Clearer 
and higher, chanting of harmony, and beauty, 
and kindliness, the mysterious power that 
throbs in the heart of all mankind announces 
that sublime event toward which the whole 


creation moves.” 


Prize-giving defeating its purposes.—Caro- 


lina was next: 
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‘l think one ot the going plans tor inter- 


national understanding is the Brooks-Bright 


encouragement to study. Every year, seniors 


in secondary schools are encouraged to study 
some aspect of our foreign relations. Two stu- 
dents are selected each year after their essays 
have been rated and are given a trip to Europe. 
They are helped there to make their visit prof- 
itable. You can get particulars by writing to 
Professor Edward M. East, Harvard Univer- 
sity. This handsome little publication? con- 
tains six of the best essays on the effect of 
the increase of American and British popula- 
tion upon international relations. Wars have 
come from the need of a growing country to 
provide homes and sustenance for its increasing 
numbers. Two boys of New York City, one 
from Boston, one from New London, one from 
Saratoga, California, one from Topeka, have 
their essays printed here, their portraits and 
pictures of their schools. The disquisitions 
seemed to me well worth reading. Young 
Cameron Mackenzie has a striking discussion of 
the ease with which emotional ties, hands- 
across-the-sea, can be broken by yellow news- 
papers. The youngsters have done a commend- 
Their style is 


rood; their diction clever and graceful.” 


able amount of wide study. 


’ remarked the General, “that 


“T am not sure,’ 
writing or doing any individual school work 
for personal prizes should be encouraged. I 
am not a bigot, I hope, and I know that the 
usage is of long standing, and supported by 
publie-spirited citizens and eommendable, or- 
ganizations. We, in Chicago, like the school 
folks in New York, seem to be reaching the 
conclusion that personal rewards for public 
service, for essays, for posters, for athletic 
prowess, are not conducive to the purest 
motives. For the general welfare, not personal 
advantage, the originators of our country said 
we should set up the state. They chose educa- 
tion as one of the state functions to further 
this ideal. Writing an essay for a prize for 
oneself is more of a selfish than of a generous 
performance. You must balance the general 
good of getting many boys to study a valuable 


}**Brooks-Bright Essays,’’ The Macmillan Co., 
N. Y. 95 pp. 72 cents. 
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by a self-rewarding moti 


the personal overloaded reward to 


» Europe. John’s essay is 


90 on the basis of 100 maximum. 


Joh 


worth 89. So gets 100 reward 

“How would you spur youth to good deeds?” 
Martin of Tours. 

“How do you spur yourself?” he 
|. “What impelled Washington or Lin- 
or the of the 


? What impels that not inconsiderable 


returned t 


ot munuisters 


thousands 


and women teachers who ean 


er of men 
who know they can make more money and 


of the world’s notice in some other 


rsuit? Without any effusive, hypocritical 


t are we not, that 


snin we are bound tO Say, 
n duty, or service, to use the word that 
tarians, Kiwanians, Lambs, Boosters, Elks 


Moose put into their creeds—service that 
irches have glorified for generations—is what 


e are obligated to regard, rather than prizes, 


rophies, honorable mentions and pictures in the 


paper.” 


‘Would you abolish emulation as a school 
ree?’ asked Dr. Batwell. 
“Why, certainly. Whence came it? The 


It 


boy,’ ‘tail boy,’ 


t schools saddled it upon education. 
‘head 
matches, tablets with the names 
Arista list 


It is a device to foster envy and to vio 


; run its eourse in 
ling-down 
onor students, s and valedictor- 
aboli 
of artificial distinctions among us. If you 
to it, as that 
did School, 


it up with general welfare and specify 


the American principle of equality, 


+ 


trong enough abolish 


+ 
not s 


nderful Sanderson in Oundle 
prizes competed for shall be for groups or 
ls, not for persons.” 

‘Illustrate,” said Martin. 


“Like the Union League prizes for the study 


the character of Washington,”’ said the Gen- 


eral. “They used to be medals with the name 


the prize-winner. Uncle John Benham has 


changed them to a bust or a picture given to 


the school whose boy or 


essay 


girl writes the best 


Richard Welling, the New Yorker, who 


devotes himself to pushing high schools into 


= 


ealizing that their main business is citizenship 


before Latin, or algebra or any other subject, 


oliers prizes to the school and net to the tu 
dent. Everybody should study and writs 

the theme that is so essentially a public-educa 
tion requisite, but everybody should do ley 
cireumstances that put hin n the p fe) 
working for a larger interest own 
advantage.” 

An obligation shamefully side-st pped, ¢ 
teaching: Mahan.—Polly, the Political, brought 
to the meeting a collection of books on eit ! 
ship. These she cde seribed as to 

“Thomas Jefferson Mahan, Ph.D.,* has e! 
the alleged teaching of civics a good jolt. Th 
publie schools were nstituted chiefly to pre 


The 


parent 


the ol Republic. 


statesman 


serve principles 


whose name this author’s 
Se lected recommended a system of schools based 
on the proposal to educate each generation in 


our political fundamentals, to teach youth what 


is going on now and to imbue each with a de 
sire to make his part of it The 
projects of Washington, Franklin, Adams and 
Madison; the adoption of a system of making 
the childless well the 


education of the coming citizen; 


right. 


as as parents pay tor 


the promise Ol 


le vislators who forced the common school laws 


through against earnest opposition in every 
state; all had in mind a scheme of instruction 
chiefly political. From time to time the lay 
men makers of laws have jogged the school 
masters to attend to the paramount duty of 
civic training. Dr. Mahan finds the obligatio 
notoriously neglected. Democracy, he says, can’t 
achieve its goal unless every citizen 1s prope! 


tion. 


trained to work in that diree 


med that teaching the machinery of gover 


sumed 
ment will automatically make the student a good 
citizen. We have neglected duties and respor 


bilities. The so-called civie instruction of our 


schools is vague and indefinite. It has no ade 
It is remote from the needs « 


It little or no practi 


quate purpose. 


the community. is of 
value. 

“How does Mr. Mahan justify this humi 
ating charge? His investigation is a 
its kind. On the assumption that the schools 


are supported by the people and belong to them, 


4 Thomas Jefferson Mahan, ‘‘An Analvs f the 
: nee of Tend 


Characteristics of Citizenship.’’ 


N. Y. 44 pp. $1 
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not to us teachers, he set out to find a large 
number of good citizens in various parts of the 
He began with forty-eight mem 


his own 


United States. 


bers of four business men’s clubs in 
city and twenty professors in the Teachers Col- 
‘Name for me, each of you,’ he said, ‘four 


From the 


lege. 
good citizens not ineluding yourself.’ 
272 names thus secured he chose the eighty most 
frequently named. He interviewed each one at 
length, asking these questions and recording the 


answers. 


What duties of good « enship do u perform 
or believe you should? 

What are the difficulties you meet? 

What are the ten most important traits of good 


citizenship? 


“Dr. Mahan then selected a hundred cities in 
four classes according to size and loeation. He 
wrote to their superintendents of schools asking 
That 


large 


each for the names of ten good citizens. 


was the number, wasn’t it, considered 
enough to save the rottenest city in the world 
from destruction by Jehovah. Fifty-eight su- 
perintendents were able, each, to find ten good 
men in their towns. Mahan put the same ques 
tions to these citizens. Two hundred of them 
were civic enough to answer. So now the doctor 
had an analysis of the American citizen as con- 
ceived, Anno Republicae 152. It is one of the 
most interesting lists you ever saw. The para- 
mount duty, mentioned 180 times, is to render 
civie service. ‘To vote’ comes second with 150 
At the foot of the list are, ‘choose best 
You 
really must examine these duties in the book 
itself. 


to know as are the lists of defects and satis- 


counts. 


representatives’ and ‘refrain from gossip.’ 
They are as essential for every teacher 
factory points which our vocational advisers are 


The 


traits specified by Dr. Mahan’s correspondents 


continuously collecting from employers. 


number 88, beginning with honesty, 210 votes, 
and ending with leadership, five. Forty-four 
difficulties were recorded, running from lack of 
information, 71, to neglect of obligations, five. 

“Meantime the enquiring Mahan has put 350 
high-school students through a similar investi- 
gation. He lists their answers. They give the 
first vote to ‘patriotism and loyalty’; the second 
to ‘education’; the lowest choice is ‘interest in 


You note from his tables that the 


grovernment.’ 


duties, traits and obstacles to good citizenship 
which the presumed best grown-ups conceive are 
not to any important degree those which high- 
school boys say they believe in. This would 
seem to show what the need of instruction is. 
‘Ask the authori- 
Samuel 


Whence cometh instruction ? 
ties,’ answers Mahan, and quotes them. 
Parker says the text-books do; Hall-Quest says 
we depend on the book and follow it in minut 
detail. Harold Rugg, George Strayer, Brother 
Bobbitt and Henry Morrison record the same 
sad story. 

“Come then,’ exhorts the relentless Mahan, 
text-books.’ He 


‘let us tabulate the does not 
give their titles and authors; there’s a tender 
soul for you! But if you are suspicious of his 
authenticity he'll tell you their names if you 
write to him. His facts are amazing, astound- 
ing, pitiable, disgraceful, inglorious and scan 
dalous. In these texts the amount of space de- 
voted to treatment of the items named by the 
280 selected citizens as important in citizenship 
runs at 5 per cent., 3 per cent., 6 per cent, and 
so forth, 10 per cent. being the highest; 5.64 
per cent., the average. The most frequent duty 
of citizens, as named by them, is civie service. 
Only two of the texts treat it; one, with two 
pages; the other, with half a page. To corrupt 
politics one text-book devotes half a page; an- 
other, one page; all the others, none. Brother 
Buchner, of Baltimore, who wrote that clarion- 
toned book, ‘Of What Use are Common Peo- 
ple?’ will be struck by this point, for he took up 
with a prominent publisher the proposition to 
issue a civic text that would incline pupils to 
learn the truth 
known to exist in city, state and national gov- 
We instruct the traveler as to dangers 
We warn our hygiene 


about such rottenness as is 
ernment. 
as well as safe roads. 
classes against harms as well as describe the 
wholesome things. Our civic teaching is a polit- 
ical anesthesia to the effect that our institutions 
are perfect and all’s right with our world. An 
important reason for graft is this school-taught 
patriotism. Mahan’s study shows the promi- 
nence of ignorance as an obstacle to good citi- 
zenship. Well, the publisher was apparently 
uninterested in such a treatise as Buchner pro- 
posed and which, if anybody can, he would 
make vibrate with good, hot, indignation such 
as the old Romans nursed into effective action. 
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“My time is up. I am loath to close, for I 
e not told you all of the benefits of this snug 
tle volume. Its analyses are safe starting- 
ts for chapters and exercises in a real civics 
ilum or text. Here’s praying that some 
e who knows how to write, some one in whom 
fires of our American Revolution still glow, 
one who has vibrations in tune with the 
ts of the glorious originators of this Re 
may compose a school manual on the 
here furnished.” (Applause.) 
AG dsend for the Civics Teacher: Greenan., 
John Greenan, whose spirited book on the 
ms of democracy was complimented by 
wing excluded from Chicago high schools by a 
four official because it gave both sides 
controversial subjects, issues a companion 
It opens with a quotation from Bishop 
am which ought to please our mayor: 
America First. 
t in pride, arrogance and disdain of other 
Not in treading again the old, worn, bloody 
thway which ends in chaos and disaster. 
it in blazing a new trail along which, please 
y)ther nations will follow where wars shall be 
more 
“Master Greenan says supplementary read 
rs must be selected, from live, present-day 
terial and be short enough to show that we 
nize that we can’t get the long home study 
that we might wish. We must compete with 
ll games, movies, radios, and use the slogan 
our competitors: ‘Make it snappy.’ Ac- 
‘dingly John has clipped from the current 
magazines forty-eight articles on democ- 
immigration, presidential campaigns, city 
ties, lobbies, educational funds, Volsteadism, 
peace, imperialism, Philippines, famil) 
problems, divorcee, farms, crime, railroad rates, 
bor, capital and tariff. You listen to Lowden, 
Borah, Hoover, Smith, Coolidge, Commons, 
Rockefeller, Green and men like 
The selections are classified in a logical 
ler and each is given a careful and broad- 
led introduction to help bring the matter 
The bibli 


zraphy, the ‘laboratory exercises,’ the ques- 


H prood, 


an integrated body of thought. 


ns, make this a godsend to teachers who are 
John T. Greenan, ‘‘ Readings in American Citi 


nship,’’ Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 436 pp 
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, , 
working overtime to find current matenal of 


civie Vvaiue, 
War Facts, Peace Arquments for Teachers 


m 7 oh) . 4 ] ; } 
boeckel. Florence Boeckel is educatior al 


rector of the National Council for Preventior 
ot War. She has compiled a handbook for 
mM ace-workers.* Its Aim 18 to locus the roe 
volume of more or less intense desire of the 
t +) ‘ vld 4 rr + ; ; 
people ot the world to graduate rom the oid 
expensive and unintelligent methods of settling 


between 


disputes 


1 ’ 
thereby espe ially pertinent to us, the book 


starts with education. That’s right. Our mai: 
business is peace, construction, progress, build 
ing, perfecting. I do not see how any one can 
give any thought to the ordinary aspirations 
and intent of teaching without realizing t i 


teachers are constitution: lly and inevitably op 


posed to war, which, in such awful proportion, 


destroys the work on which we SI d our 


When any newspaper or prominent member of 


a community upholds warlike preparations and 


throws cor tempt upon people who oppose thesé 


activities it is well for us to remember that our 
national association of teachers, which the 
largest society in the world, is officially « 

record for making war an outlaw. The greatest 


} 


newspaper in our city had a spell of excitemen 
over our sanity a while ago and printed edi 
torials on ‘vellow schools.’ An exe ted sche ol 
board damned and banned a history 
prepared by our whole teaching force becaus 
there was provided instruction upon the « 


and wastefulness of war. 


our various resolutions, text-book provisio1 
— 


Miss Boeckel devotes 


a hundred and seventeen pages to quotation of 


so forth, and supplies detailed suggestions 


for teaching international tranquillity through 
geography, history, elv ies, even bv domest scl 
ence, mathematics and athletics. No school sub 
ject is neglected. Miss Boeckel’s ork is val 
able because of its logical and order! arrange 
ment of supremely important affairs, but th 
extracts she has collected and ntersperse 
throughout the volume give it a glow and fervor 
that make its study amplv rewarded.” 


The mission of Jesus was not political: 


Mathews “To those reformers who are tor 


yrone to use some pronouncement of Jesus as 
f 


Florence Brewer Boecke ‘ Betweer War 


Peace,’’? The Macmillan Co., N. ¥. 591 pp. $ 





99 
Bs 


authority for their proposed legislation, Dr. 
Shailer Mathews’s new book makes gentle 
remonstrance. Christ nowhere gives political 


toward the state and 


life. like 


ehted their ph losophy 


His att 
seen in his 
1 Mohammed, wei 


political teachings that were 


teaching. itude 


polities is own Others, 


Plato an 
reli 


and rion with 


either so ideal as to be impracticable or so 


practicable as eventually to nh outgrown, 
Although the Jews hungered lor politic il 
leadership, although the Romans finally exe 
cuted Jesus on the charge of it, he rejected it 
and held himselt ternlv to the duties of a 


preacher of good-will. What the revolutionary 


disturbances were in Jesus’s time, how th 
revolutionary spirit affected him, what his 
teachings were on the family, on marriage, on 
wealth, on the state and on the chureh, are re 


viewed here with the author’s frequent demon 


stration of how these teachings were not for 
bui ding a svstem but to develop in attitude 
of brotherliness. Dean Mathews, as many of 


you know from personal acquaintance, is easy 
and pleasant to follow. The whole of this 


book 


is of steady interest. 

How to Stop Hatina the Fore igner among us: 
Boaardus. ae 
few ye Illinois schoolmaster, 
William Hawley Smith, that there’s 


nothing in the world more interesting than folks. 


favorite platform speaker of 


some ars ago, an 


used to sav 


Emory Bogardus has produced a folk study*® 
that 
attitudes are to the Negro, the Armenian, the 


touches all of us. He inquires what our 
Jew, the Mexican, the Englishman, in our midst. 
Our nationality involves a bewildering array of 
behavior-patterns and values. Some are rela- 
tively fixed; others are fluid. Our immigrant 
for the 


He is a human person with 


is a native of one country; time being 
a part of another. 
loves and hates, trust and suspicion, in a tur- 
the South the Negro 


diseoneerting conundrums in 


moil. In is one of the 
most spite of 
efforts East 


the diverse races threaten community relation- 


being made to solve it. In the 


7 Shailer Institu 


$1.50. 


Mathews, ‘‘Jesus on Social 
The Maemillan Co., N. Y. 158 pp. 
‘‘TImmigration and Race 
New York. 268 


tions,’’ 
8 Emory S. 


Bogardus, 
Attitudes,’’ D. C. 
pp- $1.80. 


Heath & Co., 
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ships. In the West the Japanese problem is 
Professor Bogar- 


dus searches our race antipathies and 


an incitement to animosities. 
predilec- 


tions, measuring their weight as affecting forty 
lineages. Likes and dislikes differ in various 


Antipathies of teachers, employers, 


regions, 


orkmen, women, means of abatement, and s 


treated in a refreshing variety of 


on, are 


and comment so as to produce a 


incident 


readable and instructive work.” 


The Hler 


and Frances Hepner give us a 


the ywounaer children: 
“Walter 


‘ivies reader for the younger children.® It 


Civics for 


ners, 


in story form with the up-to-date usage of 
motivating each lesson by putting the questions 
first. The Minter twins have spirited adven 


tures: forming a citizens’ club, learning about 
municipal health and fire-prevention, Jane Ad 
a 


Red Cross, postal usages, presidents and 


ams, 
service. It is a jolly and wholesome little boo! 
full of movement and equipped with an abun 
dance of questions, plans and themes for elass 
discussions that go straight to the heart of th« 
whole problem: rood will, sense of honor, fe! 
eral welfare, unselfishness.” 

r 


> } 
mea 


study: Hagedorn.—“] 


romance in civ 
had another book of citizenship, but I lent 1 
to Peter. He hasn’t returned it, so I can’t tel 

Mavbe : 


the archivist who sends our proceedings to th: 


vou the number of pages and the cost. 


magazine will supply this conventional informa 
Hage- rs 


tion. I eall your attention to Herman 


The skilful 


introduces Zach, who is trying hard to stud: 


dorn’s engaging story.?° author 


his civies, who wishes his teacher would ma! 
things as interesting as his mother does, and 
who succumbs to the dullness of his book and 
Then come to him the thoughts 


Zach is 


into adventure, performance and progress, him 


roes to sleep. 


his mother had provoked. launched 





self sharing in the big historical events whic] - 
t 
brought us our civie blessings. There is som 
. , su} 
thing about Hagerdorn’s temperament that gives 
9 Walter and Frances Hepner, ‘‘ Junior Citizens my 


in Action,’’ Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. 257 the 
pp. 60 cents. 

10 Herman Hagedorn, ‘‘The Dreams of Z 
Peters,’’ John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
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m a grip on young readers. I have tried is the core of all instructi vil! find t 
s Peters story on several children. They are’ ual a boon If I were one of those nabobs 
thusiastie about it.” who, we are told, make a practice of o 4 
[This ended the contributions of Po ly, the philosophe rs and learned men to keep the 
Political. mind supplied with the means of knowing what 
is wanted I would subsidize this expert diag 
here is nothing about reading omitted nostician and trainer to give me the power to 
y—Prineipal Philip Manzer, Philip, th use what I call mv mind to the best lon io 
thropic, took up the subject of reading: . 
‘If there is any defect or excellence in the A tabulatio» f 9 na ; 
g of reading that Professor Wiley, ol “One other valuable addition to ‘ 
e Teachers College, Iowa, hasn’t captured the teacher of reading is Dr. Laura Zirh 
put into his collection,’? I who have taught comparison?? of the various practices 1 
supervised this subject for many a year ,, train the young in this chief of th 
not think of it. Every difficulty I have er arts. Her inventorv of what the teachers cd 
ntered, every device I have learned or in a time-saver for any one who t ae Her 
ted, is here in this little encyclopedia of the list of objectives is provocative of progress and 
It’s a treasure chest, sure e1 ough. The retreshment So are her parali col ns ol 
ences of oral reading and by what prac rood and poor planning, good : por 
to get the how to keep reading aloud gurses. wood drills and poor on 
preventing real reading, closing the mouth <ehool system. evaluation of teaching 
t, preventing the impediment of whispering — yjcory exp riments. This is a book that 
p moving, the useful device of holding gaye teacher, principal and superintendent tl 
ething in the mouth, the need of varying § glow and wearine process of trial ; | err 
ures, the prevention of eve fatigue, Get it, keep it ha \ Take drauchts o t at 
bility of a worth while eontent in intervals. It wil Dar 
tice and corrective drills, the way to eur 
l-wandering, the phe nomenon of reading a Chicago Schoolmasters mildly self-cr 
re without knowing what it’s about, the The Viking Maid held up a blue volum 
thod of noting essentials in a paragraph, ex- thus commented: 
ercises in translating written directions into “Again the Chicago Principals’ Club ce 
m, the waste of too much teacher-help, the tributes a book? devoted to the pro 
ost unknown attention to training pupils to task of stiffening their service 4 modest, 
ibt what they see in print and thus to know anonymous member contributes an animated 
to read a newspaper, the very valuable troduction reminding us that a principals’ 
ty to guess what points are going to comé ganization is obligated to maintain high prof 
p in examination, and hundreds of other facts, sional stand rds. You get these bi nowing 
ts and requisites germane to reading and what the science of education is. Tf vour elul 
stu ly are covered in this cor ipendium of spe- Is professional, the cveneral publi vill appro 
lessons. Professor Wiley says he writes jt. Politics will vield to what is best for the 
r those intending to teach reading, for those schools. To hold professional st ards, re ts 
a ho are already teaching it, for college stu- must be attained based on scientifie procedure 
. lents who flounder in the abundance of print Opinion will not suffice. You must test dr 
et they are required to wade through, and for port facts The standing o professic 
i superintendents who need to know why their organization is established bv evidence of this 
Pee system does not make readers and students. To 
| , 12 Laura Zirbes, ‘‘Comparative § f 
my mind every teacher who is concerned with 
: : rent Practice in Reading,’’ press of 7 ( 





== he learning process of her pupils—for reading 


'J. A. Wiley, ‘‘Practice Exercises in Silent 13 “¢ The Chicago Principals’ C1 ' Third } 
Reading and Study,’’ published by the avthor, book, Club Headquarters, 315 Plymouth Court 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 368 pp. $2.00. 196 pp. $1 








sort. What is this club’s reputation? Is it con- 
tent to let instruction remain as it is? Or is 
the club promotive of studies for the improve- 
They tell us the schools are 
For example, how are 


ment of teaching? 
behind the procession. 
the schools dealing with the problems of citizen- 
We've got to find out very soon how to 
So proceeds this 


ship? 
get at the larger problems. 
snappy writer of a pointed preface. One might 
seem to see between these lines a mild and cau- 
tious protest against the outrageous overlords 
of the Chicago schools who, after the work of a 
great committee of teachers, selected by votes 
of the principals for superior competency, re- 
lentlessly and without reason threw into the dis- 
eard exactly such a study as the writer of the 
introduction extols. Thousands of dollars ex- 
pended in printing the contributions of thou- 
sands of the best workers in Chicago were 
thrown away. A committee of the most strenu- 
ous, generous, industrious, patriotic sort, with- 
out any thanks, is kicked out of the board 
rooms for what? For having been appointed 
under a previous president. If for no other 
reason than to mitigate the contempt at large 
for Chieago schools this work of the principals 
is a timely project. It organizes material for 
reading; it works out standards of achievement 
in arithmetic; develops lessons for the deaf and 
proposes reorganization of the kindergarten. I 
should like to propose the work for crowning 
by us when our awards are made at the end of 
the year.” 

“Are you one of the authors of it?” asked 
Polly, the Political. 

“T decline to answer, on advice of counsel,” 
retorted the Viking. 


Pussyfoot Supervision: Brueckner, Hosic and 
Others.—The Signpost was first at the bat, say- 
ing: 

“Twenty contributors, of whom thirteen are 
professors of education, give us their views on 
supervision.'* Jt no longer has to argue its 
right to exist, says Professor Burton, of the 
All the tests of what 
pupils know and can do show that those whose 


University of Wisconsin. 


teachers were guided and followed up ranked 


14‘* Educational Supervision,’’ First Yearbook, 
National Conference on Educational Method, press 
of Teachers College, N. Y. 270 pp. $1.10. 
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When 
any productive process is performed in parts 
by different workers as in a graded school or a 
post office or a hospital, organization is essen- 
tial; direction prevents waste of time and effort. 


ahead of those whose teachers were not. 


I glean from the various chapters that teaching 
is especially backward among productive ser- 
vices on account of a common feeling of distaste 
for being supervised and because of a tendency 
of supervisors to want a thing to be done 
because the supervisor orders it. Colonel Ham- 
ilton, our Revolutionary Alexander, considered 
the best army one composed of obedient soldiers 
who do not think. In this book William Kil- 
patrick discourses approvingly of democracy in 
supervision. ‘Seldom will the supervisor wish 
to settle anything on authority but will be 
willing democratically to trust a fresh demo- 
eratie study.’ Brother Bobbitt sounds the same 
note: ‘The thing is not to tell teachers what to 
do but rather to clarify and quicken their vision 
so that they can see for themselves what to do.’ 
They remind one of superintendents’ opinions 
collected by Lotus Coffman, indicating that the 
main business of the supervisor is to sympathize 
Comrade Curtis, in this 
‘Teachers,’ he 


and not to interfere. 
volume, is not so squeamish. 
says, ‘are not the only possessors of inalienable 
natural rights and needs. Education is estab- 
lished and paid for by society for definite pur- 
poses other than jobs for teachers. The super- 
intendent is the ecommunity’s responsible agent 
to get its work done. He must have complete 
control. No sophistries about democracy can 
lessen the superintendent’s duty to make deci- 
sions, to guide, direct and eontrol.’ I am won- 
dering whether the persistence of schools in con- 
tinuing their neglect of demonstrated ways of 
efficient teaching, a weakness noted by so many 
authors who have been reviewed here, is not 
due to an overplus of sentimentality regarding 
us, the teachers. With all the definite results of 
research determining better and poorer proce- 
dures of instruction why must a superintendent 
wait for us to make a democratie search for 
method? If I were a superintendent I would 
say, ‘Here, you, listen to this. Here’s the way 
spelling is now being taught with the best 
returns. Our patrons are entitled to this. Use 
it.’ I’d send my inspectors into the schools. 
Where I found a dear old lady still dawdling 


het eT ae ay 


> 


nde. 


San « 


free 
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ng with the method of 1840, I’d put her on 


: 
pet. 


hat,” shot Anna, the Arguer, “is why you 
not a superintendent.” 

“Why is it,” asked the Signpost, smiling at 
his assailant, “that physicians are so much more 
1p-to-date than we in the use of proven treat- 

ents ?” 

“After 
Lister had reduced by antiseptic precautions the 


‘They aren’t,” interposed Dr. Batwell. 


mortality in his hospital ward to an amazing 
extent the surgeons of the other wards went on 
he old way with their murderous methods. 


} 


Only Lister’s students used and spread his tech- 

‘That’s another argument for hard, unsym- 
retorted the 
Andrew S. Draper, educator, 
had the honesty to tell the people that the 


hers were wasting the lives of the children. 


pathetie Signpost. 


supervision,” 


was Judge 


The trouble with our schools to-day is that in 

o many cases the head man acts as though 
his tithe were sympathizer not superintendent. 
He plans for popularity, not for performance. 
i pap, 
best-teachers-in-the-world bouquets, when 


His discourse at our meetings is sweet 
he might be giving the people what they pay 
for: the best training discovered by experi- 

nters in our line.” 

“Come back to book, thou caustic Cato,” said 
Carolina. 

“Quite right. The primary fact this volume 
stresses is that the majority of teachers are 
They don’t know what 
best. It is 


absolutely essential to provide expert and unify- 


inadequately trained. 


has been found elsewhere to be 


ing supervision. If any opposition has been 

stified, it has been by faulty supervision, not 
by the supreme value of academic initiative or 
We 


engagement and receipt of payment 


freedom. are not free. Acceptance of 


bind us in 


obligation to a system controlled by a superin- 


tendent. in various 


schools, how supervisors are trained, how prin- 


How supervision is done 


cipals waste time, how they lie about their day’s 
work, how research is pinning them down to 
productive service and supplanting the over- 
worked inspirational appeal, how good teaching 
may be evaluated, how supervision is appraised, 


constitute the bulk of the collection. It’s a good 
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book, despite its timid spots and willingness to 
wait for better service until the supervisor can 
coax the teachers not to be hurt by vetting out 


first yearbook. I 


of the rut. It’s the wish 
they had secured a few supervisors of other 
than schools to write a chapter or two. Maybe 
the second volume will give us that. But let us 
thank Chairman Brueckner and Editor Hosie 
It’s a good start.” 

Putting purpose into performance: Drum 


The Signpost continued : 
“A large trouble with us, says Warren Nevin 


Drum,* is that we are not thinking of the out- 


comes that should ensue from the activities we 


direct. I had a principal once who had us 


teachers fill out slips a day ahead, one for each 
lesson, recording what mental power we planned 


; 


to strengthen in our hopefuls by means of the 


tasks required. I remember one of us wrot 


‘attention’ on one hundred and ninety-five slips 


to cover the whole year and then dismissed the 


matter from her mind. We had a superinten 


dent who urged us to stop speaking ot an 


arithmetic class but to program a period for 
accuracy, 


reliability and persistence, There 


was a school of a good deal of note in rural 


New York which abandoned subjects and ealled 


them ‘influences.’ Latin and its teacher were 
‘the classic influence,’ and so forth. I heard the 
late Hugo Miinsterberg vent much sarcastic 


ridicule against bothering with aims in teach 


ing. The German schoolmasters, the best in the 
world, he said, had no aims. It seems that 
Hugo stemmed no tide. Aims, purposes, objec 


tives, dot the pages of al] the educational litera 
ture I meet. I feel that if my boss should come 
into my class and find us all rolling down the 
wind without a good bright aim fluttering at our 
masthead he ought to make us go ashore to some 
supply house and get one. 

“Dean Drum gets an aim for us derived from 
the historic development of education. School 
is the intentional agency set up by society to 
perpetuate civilization through the transmission 
of its acquired controls to each oncoming gen 
eration. Don’t soothe yourself by concluding 
that this means acquainting the youth with the 
Nevin 


ing,’’ Ginn & Co., 


Te ich 


Drum, ‘‘A Preview of 
N. Y. 337 pp. 


15 Warren 


$1.80 
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ju ‘ thie ’ (dne o ‘ tant 
tral $a ariv or progre My best 
tea is not with e thing that were but 
Wilh th aesire ior ie thing I ou » be 


Mr. Drum avoids a not uncommon haziness I 


have regretted in some educational books read. 
He starts various discussions with a distinet defi- 
nition of what he means. Huis illustrations 
especially delight me due to a predilection tor 


Todd’s 


; 


a famous old book my tather gave me, 
‘Student’s Manual.’ The citations in the prese1 
volume remind me of it 
unforced, concerned with familiar things. Thus 
does my author survey for me the physical and 
mental bases of edueation, its purposes, its 


organization to achieve them, my responsibili 


ties, my discipline, study, pupil conferences, 
drills, appreciation, and lastly—a surprise—it 1s 
entitled ‘As Others See Us.’ I need not give 
vou samples of it. One part is as good as an 


other and all of it is prime. 


Mastery of teaching: Fontaine.—The Post’s 
last report was as follows: 

“We were told here that Charles Holley’s new 
book on modern principles for the elementary 
teacher makes no bones of telling us that we 
are too slow in making our guide what numerous 
efficient and 
Clarke Fon- 


who 


investigations have shown to be 


economical ways. My author, 


taine,’® is another confessed reformer 


doesn’t attempt to soothe us by saying we are 
doing pretty well. He is a state inspector of 
high schools. He has to hear and appraise the 
It isn’t good enough. He 


gives verbatim reports of high-school 


work of teachers. 
exercises 
of the sort going on everywhere and says, ‘This 
There’s no reason why you should 
potter this. You're merely treadmilling. 
Wake up. Use Make up 


mind before you start to-day’s lesson in Latin 


won't do. 
like 
your brains. your 
what worth-while changes it should make in the 
children who are put through it. Consider what 
management of the exercise is likely to produce 
those changes. From time to time stiffen your 
mind by reading up-to-date conclusions on the 
manner of performing your specific subject. 
Oceasionally apply standard measurements to 
16 E. Clarke Fontaine, ‘‘Ways to Better Teach- 
ing in the Secondary School,’’ Ginn & Co. N., Y. 
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find out how much your ministrations have im 


proved your { Loung teachers, he says, an 


ripe 
and to treat subject-matter as ground to be cov 
ered. He’ 


which Harold Rugg writes a whole set of books, 


those ot experience continue to hear lessons 


s for the paidocentric teaching about 


You'll search long betore you'll find a cleaner 
cut disquisition as to how to spend that forty 
which a class is in your 


or sixty minutes in 


presence and under your direction. This chap 
ter, by diagram, example and reasoning from 
principles, is high-school 


learning by heart and delivery to a staff meet- 


worth a director’s 


ing. From actual exercises managed by teach 
ers in his bailiwick Inspector Fontaine supplies 
a wealth of aids such as we are commonly ask 
ing, concrete examples of the way work should 
be done. The how and the why of the socialized 
recitation, the laboratory method in literature, 
history and civies, the preponderating impor- 
tance of study over recitation, and the ways to 
engender habits of work are handled in a mas 
terly manner. last, a bold and 
honest statement given with startling frankness: 
It is practically 


Here is, at 


‘Home-study is largely a myth. 
impossible for you to secure it for the majority 
of your pupils.’ To continue to give out home- 
work as if it could be secured, to build high 
school procedure on learning that depends on 
home-work, to have promotions on it, to hold 
back and to drive out of high school those who 
fail, to continue expecting high school to be a 
sifting concern for only the fittest is to forget 
the obligations of democracy. We are in the 
race between catastrophe and education. Every 
normal youth belongs in high school. It’s the 
high itself to all the 
children of adolescent This is a good, 
brave book, based on broad views. It has a 
patriotic philosophy and a drive toward teaching 
that has clear aims and a mastery of method 


business to fit 


age. 


school’s 


rather than a subjection to it.” 

The afterfeast (nafeest) of this session was 
Netherlandish, furnished by Lady Alice as 
reminiscent of the Roses’ summer in Katwyk. 
There were sandwiches (tusschen anderen plaat- 
sen met kaas), chocolade, cakes (koeken) called 


zwaluwen (swallows), in the shape of little 
birds. There were candies (suikergoeden), 


brought from Leijden. Full of these and of 
good cheer, hoi bibliologoi went to their homes. 





